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NEW WONDERWALL INSULATION FEATURED IN 
18 CU. FT. REFRIGERATORS AND FREEZERS! 


One wall of Hotpoint’s KITCHEN IN THE ROUND spotlights a free- 
standing matching Hotpoint 18 cu. ft. refrigerator and 18 cu. 
ft. freezer, separated by a handy work counter. Both appli- 
ances have new Wonderwall insulation, which allows for 50% 
more food storage in the same floor space used by an old 12 
cu. ft. refrigerator and freezer. Both have adjustable swing- 
out shelves for extra convenience. 
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you Hotpoint’s excitingly different 


N in the ROUND!” 


“Welcome to the 1960 AHEA Convention, and 
welcome to the Hotpoint KITCHEN IN THE ROUND. 
Versatility is the keynote of our kitchen, for it 
features both Hotpoint built-in and free-stand- 
ing appliances. A Y-shaped unit in the center of 
the kitchen contains 3 work surfaces, 2 dish- 
washers, 2 disposalls and 3 separate sinks. This 
“heart of our kitchen” cuts down by as much as 
one-third, the distance a homemaker has to walk 
in preparing her meals. I'll be waiting to show 
you all the many other wonderful features of our 
new KITCHEN IN THE ROUND in Spaces 808 and 


907. See you at the convention.” 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
ELECTRIC RANGES + REFRIGERATORS - AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + CUSTOMLINE® 


+ DISHWASHERS 


DISPOSALLS® + WATER HEATERS + FOOD FREEZERS + AIR CONDITIONERS + ELECTRIC BASEBOARD HEATING 
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NEW STUDENT CIRCULAR FREE in any quantity!’ 


This fact-filled 4-page pamphlet includes the 
answers to these questions, plus dozens of 
additional tips: 


Should furniture be washed at house cleaning time? 
What’s the best way to clean woodwork and paneled 
walls? 

How about stubborn stains like crayon and lipstick? 
Does wall tile require a special type of cleaner? 
Should old wax be removed from floors? 

Should wood floors be washed at house cleaning time? 
How do you clean plastic upholstery on furniture? 


JOHNSON'S } WAX 


What about plastic-coated accordion-fold doors? 
Can self-adhesive vinyl surfaces be cleaned with wax? 
Is there a way to clean and brighten laminated plastic? 
Can spots be removed from laminated plastic? 
What’s the best way to get stubborn soil off 
appliances? 

What’s the best way to clean keys on pianos? 

How should you take care of marble? 

Is there an easy way to keep metal surfaces looking 
bright and clean? 

Are there any tricks about cleaning shelves in 


cupboards? 
Karate, Buchs 


Consumer Education Director 
Johnson's Wax, Racine, Wis. 


’ 





Order now for September ! 
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Canco’s 
home 
economists 
help put 
the “sell” in 
convenience 
foods 


Today, the business world realizes that the 
skill and experience of home economists 
can help a product go to market with more 
built-in consumer appeal—and with a 
ereater chance of sales success! 


At Canco, for instance, our trained home 
economists know from experience how 
women will react to a product—what they 
will expect from it, and how they will use 
it. This professional skill is put to work for 
our canner customers with services that 
range from recipe development to product 
analysis—from label suggestion to new 
product evaluation. 


Come and see the latest developments 
in food packaging at our booth 
at the Home Economics Convention. 
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NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 





can help you? 


Every year thousands of home eco- 
nomics teachers enjoy these free SINGER 
services .. . and find the booklets, films 
and charts an extremely helpful supple- 
ment to their classroom material. 


To order the supplies and services you 
want, check the items (and quantity) you 
need. 

Then fill in the address boxes and mail 
the whole thing to: SINGER SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Education Dept., 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


FREE 
: ON-THE-SPOT 
SERVICE £o 


To get a check-up for your SINGER* 
Sewing Machines, fill in and mail the 
address box below. 


Any job that can be done in the school 
is FREE... such as removal of lint, oil- 
ing and simple adjustments. In cases of 
other repairs written estimates will be 
submitted for approval. 


*A Trademark of the SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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| 100 
Frames 


Figure Flattery through Optical Illusions. Color film- 
strip . .. explains making effective use of line, mass 
and color. 15 to 20 minutes. Film with teaching 
guide $3.50; film with record $5.95; 
Film 16MM—Record 33'3 RPM, 16” diameter, 
Please enclose check with order. 





Three Vacuum Ci s for H king. Color 


50 ot = 


Frames | “ilmstrip ...explains how to buy, use and care for 
Upright, Tank-Canister and Hand Vacuum Clean- 
ers. 15-20 minutes. Comes with teaching guide. ) 
$1.95 with script; 
$3.95 with script plus record. Film 16MM 
| —Record 3343 RPM, 16” diameter. 
: = 
39 | Machine Sewing. Black-and-white filmstrip for be- 
| Frames | sinners. Illustrates how to thread machine, and 


with | Otherwise prepare machine for sewing. Silent. .. 








Script captions on each frame. 16MM. Comes with teach- 
| ing guide. Specify whether you want filmstrip 
showing: 201 and 15 Class sewing machine, 
Tt = 66 Class machine. Free 
+ + 
46 A Tale of Two Seams. Black-and-white filmstrip for 
Frames | beginners . . . demonstrates some of the common 
win | pitfalls in sewing, and how to avoid them. Silent 
Script | 16MM film... has captions on each frame. It 
| comes with a teaching guide. Free. 
| 
+— } - 
| 


134 | What Makes it Sew? Color film . . . the first edu- 


Frames | cational film of its kind. Explains the “how” and 
| “why” of machine performance in easy-to-under- 
With | stand language. It runs 30 minutes. $3.50 
Record | 


with script; $5.95 with record and teaching 
guide. Film 16MM-—Record 33'3 RPM, 16” 
diameter. Please enclose check with order. 


ee 
| 


54 How to Use the Buttonholer. Black-and-white film- 


Frames | strip... explains the basic steps of making button- 
With | holes with the Buttonhole attachment. Excellent 
Script visual supplement to your classroom instruction. 


Comes with teaching guide. Purchase: $1.95. Please 
enclose check with order. 











Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., Service Div., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Ask my local siINGER SEWING CENTER to notify me when they 























Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Education Dept., Singer Film Library, 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 

















will service my machines, I have machines in my classroom. Nome, —_— 
Name School = - 
School School Street Address aula 
School Street Addres City County — 
City County State State 
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-— | 
wr. =| FORM AMT. FORM 
| wuren | (NO. wes WANTED | NO. ITEM 
h h TEST CHARTS. Individual blanks for the student 
For you, the teacher: to indicate proper threading of the machine 
} NA Textbook on Machine Sewing. Handy reference— head. Order for the type machine used in your 
1876 | covers all phases of sewing machine operation. One classroom . . . (order 1 per student). 
copy free to teachers. New Edition. leak 7 —— — 
—— a, ~ = ee 77 | ED 117 | chart for No. 404 Machine 
NA Manval: Three Vacuum Cleaners for Homemaking. ren, Ke ee - a _ 
— | 3938 | Teacher’s Manual and stencil for students’ lesson | ‘ ED 116 | chart for No. 403 Machine 
| sheets. Free. Limit 2. ——+ —_t - 
} | =e ED 115 | chart fev No. 401 Machine 
; | - +— + —_—_——__-—- 
; oo. Textbook : Dressmaking by SINGER. $1.50. To ED 113 | chart for No. 301 Machine 
| 380 teachers, $1.00. Please enclose check with order. = | ‘Mas to - = 
' — — eS ED 112 | chart for No. 201 Machine 
ED Order Form. Complete listing and order form for — ee 
|. 68 SINGER School supplies and services. Free. | ED 111 | chart for No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 
; a +——_+— - 
| | ED 68 | chart for No. 66 Machine 
r NA 7 — a —_—_—— — EE a 4 
1 Leaflet: S/NGER Teen-Age Sewing Classes. Ideas 
2738 | for supplementing regular classroom sewing in- For your classroom 
a struction. Order | per student. WALL CHARTS. 35” x 26” charts showing step- 
ain . mI by-step threading of machine head and bobbin. 
; ; ‘ Ordercorrect chart for yourclassroom machines, 
NA Booklet: Zhe Invention of the Sewing Machine, 
3825 | Fascinating story of the many men who contrib- aaa 2 a mama 
uted to the development of the sewing machine. NA 3916 | | Head chart: No. 404 Machine (limit 2) 
} Handsomely illustrated. Limit order to 10, LE _ a 
aoa ae hard NA 3917 | Bobbin chaste No. 4 404 Machine (limit adil 
' — — = abe 2S eee 
|For your students: ‘wa 3914 | Head chart: No. 403 Machine (limit 2) 
a NA | - . sail —__—_+— ee ee ee a 5 | 
1 | Sudent's Manvel of Machine Sowing. Detailed, | WA 3915 | Bobbin chart: No. 403 Machine (limit 2) 
| easy-to-understand instructions covering use of ma- Pest “a a | 
ch . d atts ch » 5. . ae | ee ye 7 ag ae so 
ee NA 3817 | Head chart: No. 401 Machine (limit 2) 
ED Ruled paper stitching charts (set of 4). For develop- NA 3816) | Bobbin a eal No. 401 Machine (limit 2) | 
61 ing skill and understanding of speed control, guid- eneD 2 } ———— el 
ag | ine straight, curved and diagonal stitching, pivot- | NA 3405| Head chart: No. 301 Machine (limit 2) 
| ng |Or Square corners. Order | set per student, oes - —— 
.. hi be : WA 3408 Bobbin chart: No. 301 Machine (limit 2) 
| ‘THREADING CHARTS: A handy, notebook size | wa 2349| Head chart: No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 
reference showing how the machine is threaded, ee — ' 2 Ear ee ae 
Order chart for the type machine used in your | WA 2350 | Bobbin chart: No. 201 Machine (limit 2) 
classroom (one per student). MEE BEET? eS op Seen NRG BEE GT, 
i WA 2262 | Head eat 15-88, 15-91 “Machines enna 2) 
| ED 117A) chart for No. 404 Machine NA 2263 | Bobbin ate 15-88, 15-91 Machines (limit 2) 
| . —— 
| 7 Na 2023 | Head chart: No. 66, No. 99 Machines (limit 2) 
ED 116A) chart for No. 403 Machine — 
|—— aonengtiosistnanfomenss NA 2024 | Bobbin chart: No. 66, No. 99 Machines (limit 2) 
sal ED 115A| chart for No. 401 Machine 
— oll —_ ia Singer Sewing Machine Company 
. Education Dept., 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
ED 113A| chart for No. 301 Machine 1 have pupils in my classes. 
Name 
ED 112A) chart for No. 201 Machine 
School — 
School Street Address 
ED 111A) chart for No. 15-88 and 15-91 Machines 
- City County 
State 
ED 68A | chart for No. 66 Machine 
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Ch d’ h ed | ; 
emstrand s compre ensive educationa progr am 
At the annual meeting of the American Home Eco- films for classroom use, handbooks, teac ian aids, bro- 
nomics Association in Denver, you'll certainly want chures, swatches. They answer your questions in ane 

to visit the Chemstrand booth. There you'll find a fas- citing and intere sting way. We'll be at Booth #619 at ’ 
cinating collection of material that will bring you up the AHEA Convention, June 28-July 1. See you there! 


to date on the exciting new ee ee The Chemstrand Corporation 


strand” nylon and Acrilan* acrylic fiber. > are 


the rest 


y € 


tue CHEMSTRAND corporaTiON + GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. +. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Av 
New York 1; 34 Overwood Rd., Akron, Ohio; 197 First Ave., Needham Heights, a 129 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C.; California Office: 707 South Hill St 
Canadian Agency: Fawcett & Co., 34 High Park Blvd., Toronto, Canada « PLANTS: ACRILAN 


Los Angeles 14 
* ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala.; CHEMSTRAND* NYLON — Pensacola, Fle 
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NMirs. Adelaide Fellows 


DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
PHILCO CORPORATION 


and her staff will have 
important information for you 
| on the new Phiilco 


® Air Wrap Refrigerator 
® Convertible Refrigerator 
® Undercounter Duomatic Washer-Dryer 
Combination 
— ® Quick-Chef Electric Ranges 
ex: ® No-Frost Freezer 


at ® New Appliance School Plan 
re! 


: PHILCO 


rest 
al FXG) Ferme for Qualty the Wérlel Crer 
4 
Fla 





Pd 


WIN A 
PHILCO 
TRANSISTOR 
PORTABLE 
TV 


rue SAFARI 


Just fill out a coupon at 
the Philco Booths 


DRAWING THURSDAY NOON, JUNE 30th 
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@ Mrs. Alice Thorpe, chairman of the family 
economics—home management section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, appeared before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Production and Stabi- 
lization of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency on April 21 to present the AHEA’s posi- 
tion in favor of the consumer credit bill, $2755. 
This bill requires disclosure of finance charges in 
connection with extension of credit. (See the 
Washington News page of the April 1960 JourNaL. ) 

Mrs. Thorpe spoke for the Association after 
several AHEA members had analyzed the bill and 
the executive committee of the Association had 
approved its support. She mentioned the following 
as reasons why a bill of the type of $2755 is needed: 


1.Goods and services available on credit 
becoming more numerous. 

. The goods and services which American families consider 
essential for an adequate standard of living are increasing 
and families depend more on credit to satisfy their needs. 

. Many credit offers are being made which appear to be 
attractive to consumers because of lowered down payments 
and longer periods for repayment. 

. The age of the persons to whom credit is extended is now 

younger than before. These young people need clear 

information in order to develop sound patterns of credit 
use. 

The increase in variety and complexity of current credit 

arrangements makes it difficult for the consumer to under- 

stand the terms on which he obtains credit. 


are constantly 


to 


w 


_ 


a 


Mrs. Thorpe also told the Senate Subcommittee 


Credit wisely used is a resource available to most families 
today. When the family shops for goods and services, it 
needs to make choices depending, at least in part, on the 
relative costs of the goods and services under consideration. 
To make intelligent choices the consumer-buyer must have 
full information on costs—both cash prices and the costs of 
purchasing on a delayed payment plan. The lack of such 
information prevents consumers from being able to compare 
costs of various types of credit among different financing 
agencies. One of the basic points about credit that families 
need to investigate is the cost. However, even the most 
conscientious consumer is very apt to be confused about the 
actual costs of credit. . . . 

. . » families tend not to know what they are paying for 
credit and to be misinformed about the true annual rate 
of interest. . . . 

All of these factors indicate the need for families and 
individuals to have at their disposal the tools for managing 
their credit, and information about its true costs as a basic 
tool. $2755 is an attempt to help the consumer understand 


what he is paying for. Our role as home economists is ty 
make the marketplace more efficient for the consumer who 
wants to be a good buyer, whether we do it through the 
printed page, through research, through teaching, or through 
encouraging study and consideration which will bring about 
effective legislation. 

Senator Paul Douglas, chairman of the Subcom. 
mittee, in thanking Mrs. Thorpe for her testimony, 
said: 

I think it most significant that witnesses who represent 
the American homemaker, the American women, the Ameri 
can housewife, the keepers of the family purse, the family 
shoppers seem to be so solidly behind this bill. 

This bill has powerful opposition . . . If the American 
woman will speak out as you have, this bill stands a good 
chance of passage in this Congress. But unless we get a 
degree of popular support this overt opposition is likely to 
defeat us. So I simply call your attention to the situation 
and leave up to you and your Association’s judgment as to 
what you should do to promote a broader understanding of 
the situation. 


Senator Proxmire, a member of the Subcom 


mittee, said: 

I would like to commend you, Mrs. Thorpe, for your very 
persuasive and thoughtful testimony. I think it is appro 
priate that the national professional association of home 
economists who are, I presume, devoting their lives and full 
time to educating the housewives of the future how to shop 
among other things how to buy, so unreservedly are sup 
porting this legislation. 


@ The AHEA committee on federal research 
related to home economics has continued its 
efforts for the establishment of a federal agency 
devoted to increasing research for the American 
home. Members of a subcommittee discussed the 
proposal with the extension committee on organiza 
tion and policy and the experiment station com 
mittee on organization and policy of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities and informed home economists in govern 
ment agencies of the various activities of the 
committee. The committee will report to the mem- 
bership at the 1960 annual meeting in Denver. 


@ Orange juice standards have been proposed 
by the Food and Drug Administration. The stand- 
ards cover commercially packed orange juice prod- 
ucts, including undiluted and concentrated juices 
They require that labels bear information that will 
identify and describe the kind of product being 
offered. The standards were published in the 
Federal Register for March 1, 1960. It is expected 
that public hearings will be held on the proposed 
standards. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Municipal Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1, 1960 
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The Growth of Values in Childhood and Old Age 


HIS is a paper about the beginning and the 

end of life and about some aspects of the 
relationship between them. As the title may or 
may not indicate, the writer has assumed that 
value formation is one dimension of this relation- 
ship; that the growth of values is a lifelong process 
which begins in childhood and, hopefully, culmi- 
nates in the wisdom of age. 

The values which have been 
in shaping the course of human history have, on 
the whole, been controversial. This, it w ‘ould seem, 
is largely because they have been derived from 
experiences which had validity for limited numbers 
of people. The scientific search for value-facts is 
still so nearly in its infancy that the only practical 
way, at present, to handle the problem of authority 
as it pertains to value-formation is to agree with 
Paul Eberman that there are at least three different 


types of values: 


most influential 


(1) Principles and specific concepts that are factual in 
nature [in the sense of being] founded on reasonable and 
consistent research findings . . . (2) generalizations that are 
commonly agreed on, though they are supported by little 
or no evidence . . . (3) assumptions made almost wholly 
on the basis of personal choice and belief, assumptions for 
which research evidence cannot be gathered (1, p. 195) 


Personal value systems always have included and 
probably always will include these three kinds of 
values in ever-changing proportions. This is good, 
provided that we are willing to give up beliefs if 
they become invalid and provided, also, that we 
try faithfully to be aware of and honest about our 
own motivations. It is indeed true, as Eberman 
points out, that “. . . difficulties arise unless values 
used in making choices are brought to the conscious 
level where they, as well as the fruits of decisions 
made, are open to (evaluation ).” 

For the actual moving up of values from Eber- 
man’s class 2 to class 1, we must depend on the 
scholars now studying values scientifically in a 
number of ways. An interesting example of one 
approach is the work reported by Stephen Pepper 
in his book, Sources of Value (2). This is a de- 


Muriel W. Brown 


Dr. Brown is the parent education specialist in the 
Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in Washington, 
D.C. This article is based on a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations at Iowa State University, Ames, on 


August 20, 1959. 


tailed analysis of the processes involved in typical 
purposive acts. Each such act is regarded by 
Pepper as a more or less closed system. Each begins 
with a drive, instinctive or learned, and ends with 
the action which releases the tensions generated by 
the drive. Each system attains its goals by selecting 
actions which further its purposes and rejecting 
those which do not. The criteria by which this 
selection goes on are the values of the system 


Levels of Values 

Pepper identifies 
universe, all interacting to influence human de- 
cisions. These he arranges in a series, with goals 
ranging from the immediate gratification of uncen- 
sored impulses to the one which, in his view, sub 
ordinates all the others, the cosmic system which 
controls biological evolution. Its goal is survival 
and its highest value is creative adaptability to the 
demands of an ever-changing environment. 

A person may choose, if he wishes, to live his 
life primarily on the level of the first system, look- 
ing always for the pleasure he hopes to gain 
through the gratification of his impulses. Achieve- 
ment, however, is a more complex goal. Success is 
the positive value associated with it, but success 
itself has to be finally evaluated in terms of its 
meaning not only to the person who achieves it 
but to every one else in the social situation who is 
affected by it. In the same way, the resolution of 
tensions in the social situation has reverberations 
throughout the cultural pattern of which it is a 
part. The values which prevail in social action and 
cultural changes are “higher” or “lower” as they 
help or hinder the on-going processes of creative 
evolution. 


seven such systems in our 
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Childhood 

How does the individual human being develop 
an understanding of what this means? How does 
he cultivate values which keep him a growing 
person in a world where the possibilities for crea- 
tive living seem endless? Such questions can only 
be satisfactorily answered in terms of a compre- 
hensive, generally accepted theory of personality 
which has not yet been formulated. 

Important advances in this direction are being 
made, however, and outstanding among the more 
recent of these is a contribution which seems closely 
related to Pepper’s concept of selective systems 
seen as widening areas of human responsibility; 
is, in fact, his fourth system. This is Erik Erikson’s 
theory that personalities grow through lifelong 
efforts to resolve certain psychological problems 
that are always with us but become critical, in turn, 
as each human being passes through the develop- 
mental stages of infancy, childhood, early ado- 
lescence, youth, and young adulthood (3, 4). 


Values and Life’s Development 


To understand what this means, one must know 
what Erikson believes to be happening at each of 
the stages in his scheme. The first psychological 
crisis for the newborn is the struggle for basic trust. 
This is the first step in the development of a per- 
sonal value system. The world into which a baby 
comes can be reassuring or it can be threatening. 
If the infant finds this world and the people in it 
predictable and comfort-giving, he begins to trust. 
Hopefully, he will be deepening and extending this 
trust throughout the rest of his life. The alternative 
is a basic mistrust which may ultimately destroy 
his ability to have warm and friendly relationships 
with other people. 

The second crisis comes when the young child 
feels within himself the stirrings of independence. 
The inner conflict now is between this budding 
sense of autonomy and the feelings of doubt and 
shame which easily arise when he makes mistakes. 
The youngster who comes out of this stage with a 
happy confidence in himself has won the second 
round in his fight for personal freedom. 

The next crisis comes at about the age of 
four. The child has now become tremendously 
active. He has unlimited curiosity about an un- 
limited number of things and a great deal of free- 
dom to explore. His principal task now is to learn 
how to control a new sense, a sense of initiative. 
The problem for him is to learn to deal with feel- 
ings of guilt so that these do not begin to “ride” 
him. 


This is a particularly trying time for most chil- 
dren because of their awakening interest in their 
own sex organs and in sex relationships and their 
inability to understand the emotional charge this 
interest builds up and sets off in most adults. 

The fourth crisis comes during the school years, 
when initiative is channeled into forms of work and 
play which lead to the development of a sense of 
industry. This means getting the “feel” of good 
workmanship, the skills of co-operation and fair 
play. The boy or girl who never knows the thrill 
of real accomplishment in these middle years of 
childhood is easily overcome by feelings of in- 
feriority and inadequacy which seriously threaten 
the de -velopment of his potentialities. 

Early adolescence is the setting for the next 
crisis, the struggle for a sense of identity, for a self 
of one’s own strong enough to take hold of life, to 
choose a path and set foot upon it. The alternative 
is self-diffusion, lack of focus, no sure sense of di- 
rection, no clear concept of role or status, no clear- 
cut future goals. Our society pays heavily for its 
negligence when it allows the process of value- 
formation to break down at this point. 

Once he has gained a sense of his own identity, 
the adolescent is ready for the next crisis in this 
theory of personality development. He must achieve 
a sense of intimacy not only with other human 
beings but with himself. He must learn how to find 
friendship, love, and inspiration in “fusion” with 
the “essence” of other personalities in a wide 
variety of relationships. At the same time, he must 
learn how to draw strength from his own inner 
resources. The other side of this coin is psycho- 
logical isolation, withdrawal from meaningful 
human contacts, self-absorption, the ultimate loneli- 
ness. 

The next achievement, for which all the others 
have been preparing, is the true parental sense, the 
sense of generativity. This is not simply caring for 
one’s own children. The essential element here is 
the desire to help establish and guide the next 
generation. The alternative in this crisis is an 
egotism which often leads to a sense of stagnation, 
of being cut off from the stream of life. 

Whether the last step in this scheme is a new 
crisis or simply the final consolidation of gains 
along the way is not entirely clear. This is ce rtainly 
the culminating period of growth. All the major 
components of the healthy personality have been 
developed and woven, more or less well, into its 
essence. This means, according to Erikson, that 
the individual has at last achieved a sense of 
personal integrity. Failure to reach this high level 
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in the unfolding of human potentialities almost in- 
evitably leads to a deep despair. 

The values Erikson deals with—trust, 
initiative, achievement, identity, intimacy, 
tivity, and integrity—are all basic components of 
the healthy personality. The individual who has 
moved successfully from one period of growth to 
another can usually be relied upon to make his 
decisions in the light of values which have positive 
meaning for himself and others. But there is much, 
much more that we need to know before we can 
answer satisfactorily such questions as: How do 
children themselves find out about values? 
do they discover the values they want to try to 
live by? How do they 
sciously and consistently, in their everyday decision- 
making? Who are their teachers? How is this 
teaching done? 


autonomy, 
genera- 


How 


learn to use these, con- 


Parent-Child Teaching 


Among the educative influences usually con- 
sidered most important in the inculcation of values 
are the early mother-child relationship, family and 
family-community interaction, relationships with 
friends and companions, identification with persons 
thought to hold the values admired, discipline, and 
direct interpretation in school and at home. 

No startling discoveries have recently been made 
in any of these connections, as far as we know. 
It is true, however, that trends of thought are 
developing in some of these areas which may lead 
to a shift of position with respect to some of the 
issues involved. It may be, for example, that 
parents can do more to help their children build 
up a true sense of values by keeping in mind the 
developmental sequence as Erikson outlines it 
and helping with the core problems as these come 
along than by worrying about the minutiae of 
training. 

What mothers can and cannot do for babies is 
another case in point. Very little is yet surely 
known about what happens in the development of 
emotional reciprocity between mother and child. 
Studies now going on at the University of Wis- 
consin under the direction of Harry Harlow seem 
to indicate that “a composite of activities—nursing, 
contact, clinging, and even seeing and hearing— 
work together to elicit the infant's love for his 
mother” (5, p. 68). Other scientists are going more 
deeply into the analysis of so-called maternal rejec- 
tion and are finding good reasons for distinguishing 
this from maternal separation. Apparently most 
normal babies are resilient enough to handle a cer- 
tain amount of the latter under certain conditions. 
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It is good that these issues are being raised be- 
cause a tendency to overemphasize or oversimplify 
the concept of mother love can lead to judgments 
regarding the feelings of parents which may be 
without foundation in fact. New studies of foetal 
development by physiologists and biochemists are 
revealing conditions in utero which profoundly 
affect the child’s ability to respond to the advances 
of a mother who very much wants to love him. 

Another trend in the study of the influence of 
parent-child relationships upon child development 
is a tendency to recognize the futility of trying to 
isolate this one relationship from the total pattern 
of family interaction. Nathan Ackerman discusses 
this in his chapter in Psychopathology of Child- 
hood, 


. It is essential to view dominant modes of behavior in 
the growing child as being shaped by the total psychosocial 
configuration of the family, rather than by the parent-child 
relationship in isolation . . . (6, p. 177) 


This point of view opens up the whole intriguing 
problem of differences and changes in subcultural 
goals and values relating to family life and parent- 
hood, and the effect of these changes and differ- 
ences on child-rearing practices. 


Discipline and Interpretation 

To regard the family as a dynamic system of 
personalities interacting in a social setting does 
not in any way minimize the importance of parental 
leadership in each individual family. No child can 
find his way successfully through the ceaseless in- 
terplay of motives, drives, satisfactions, and dis- 
satisfactions in family and family-community living 
without the guidance of parents and others who 
can help him to understand and evaluate the flow 
of experience. This guidance traditionally takes 
two forms—discipline and direct interpretation. 

The results of different philosophies and tech- 
niques of discipline have been studied in a number 
of different places in the past few years. Rita 
Frankiel has reviewed the principal researches on 
the effects of parental influences on child develop- 
ment and summarizes the results in a brochure 
published recently by the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America (7). These studies indicate that 
firm, consistent discipline, the rewarding of good 
behavior, and affection from parents have more 
positive results in child guidance than has punish- 
ment, particularly severe physical punishment, 
which seems to be relatively ineffective in the long 
run. 

Children reared in democratic home atmospheres 
rate high, in these same studies, on activities de- 
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manding intelligence, curiosity, originality, and con- 
structiveness. Indulgence apparently produces op- 
posite effects: increased physical apprehensiveness 
and lack of skill in muscular control. Restrictiveness, 
on the other hand, as defined by these researchers, 
leads to increased quarrelsomeness, negativism, dis- 
obedience, aggressiveness, with an admixture of plan- 
fulness, tenacity, and fearlessness (7, pp. 21-22). 

The teaching of values by direct interpretation 
has three facets: the example set by parents and 
others, the readiness of the child to learn, and the 
use made of teachable moments. There seems to be 
nothing particularly new to say about the first one. 
About the second—readiness to learn—there are 
some not-new things which still need to be empha- 
sized. To be able to use his growth energies to 
accomplish his developmental tasks as he comes to 
them, a child has to be relatively free from the 
tensions which indicate unmet basic needs. So 
much has been written and said about his physio- 
logical and social needs that knowledge of these 
is now practically in the public domain. 

There is a third group of needs, however, which 
are much less well-known and which are even more 
closely related to the process of becoming able to 
make value judgments. These are the needs which 
Prescott calls “integrative” in his book Emotion and 
the Educative Process (8). They are the needs that 
must be met if a child is to have a real chance to 
make sense out of the things that happen to him or 
a real basis for discovering the values that should 
govern his decisions. They are: contact with reality, 
help in harmonizing his behavior with reality, ex- 
periences which enable him to generalize about life 
in a reasonably orderly way, increasing self-direc- 
tion, a fair balance between success and failure, 
and a growing sense of self (8, pp. 114-124). 

The golden moments for the direct interpretation 
of values come in child-adult relationships in situa- 
tions where the needs just described are being met. 
Families are the favored teachers, but some of the 
most significant things that happen to a growing 
child happen outside of the home. Sometimes a 
little boy or girl is fortunate enough to meet a 
stranger who can show him the difference between 
right and wrong in a given situation in a way he 
may never forget. 

In a certain suburb, there was once a small 
shop which was paradise to the children of the 
neighborhood because there 5 cents would still buy 
treasures. One of the most regular customers was a 
foster child of ten who came every Saturday morn- 
ing to spend her allowance. One day Laura 
pounced with cries of delight on two pictures of 
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prancing horses. These cost 25 cents each and 
seemed, at first, to be beyond her reach. It was 
finally arranged for her to buy them on the 
installment plan at the rate of 10 cents a week. 

Each Saturday morning for the next three weeks, 
Laura came in with her dime. On the fourth Satur- 
day, she brought with her a little boy, who also fell 
in love with the horses. As the children were leay- 
ing the store, the boy made an excuse to run back. 
“I want the horses,” he whispered to the shop- 
keeper. “I have 50 cents now.” 

Here was a precious teachable moment. The 
teacher? The person who happened to be there, 
the manager of the store. With skill and firmness, 
she made it clear to both youngsters, first that she 
understood how each felt about the pictures; sec- 
ond, that the horses were in keeping for Laura and 
no one else because of the agreement which had 
been entered into regarding their purchase; third, 
that to break this agreement to please someone else 
would be wrong as that would be violating a trust. 


Community Values 


Our Town and its people! Beyond the family, 
this is the great repository of values for human 
beings of all ages. That every community expresses 
its values in every aspect of community life is, of 
course, obvious. What happens to these values in 
periods of great mobility and rapid technological 
and social change is a matter of deep concern to 
many people. Under what circumstances do moral 
codes improve? deteriorate? 

It is true that movement always means change. 
But is it not also true that value formation in com- 
munities, regions, states, and nations is always in 
process anyway? Social forces are not winds of 
destiny, sweeping in from outer space. They are 
always the complex resultants of the individual and 
collective choices of people everywhere. Magnifi- 
cent illustrations of the power of the values behind 
these choices have been provided, in our own 
generation, by members of resistance movements 
all over the world. 


Old Age 


Many of the people who have been most stead- 
fast, through history, in their loyalty to values they 
considered fundamental have been old, or aging. 
Under what conditions do values retain their 
vitality, and even grow, in the later years of life? 
It is evident that individuals age differently in our 
colorful and kaleidoscopic society; but what these 
differences mean or why they occur, we do not 
really know. 
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It is certainly possible for the zenith of life to 
come at the end. This, in the eyes of many of his 
friends, was the great good fortune of John Foster 
Dulles. This is what happens to persons who have 
never stopped growing, who never willingly miss 
a chance to learn about life from living. It is an 
achievement to be expected if the crises of the 
earlier years have been worked through in such a 
way that each has really been a steppingstone to 
a higher level of experience. 


Importance of Faith 


The maturation of basic trust is a good example 
of what this means. There appeared not long ago in 
The American Scholar (9) a series of articles 
written by distinguished people over 65 years of 
age on the subject of “Faiths for a Complex World.” 
Almost without exception, each one of these con- 
tributors gave high priority to faith in his list of 
values for aging. Faith was variously defined 
belief in a higher reality where the finite touches 
the infinite, something that gives life purpose and 
meaning, the belief that ours is a universe of order 
and consistency, belief belief that 
however incomprehensible the source of creation 


one’s self, 


may be, meaning lies at the heart of the mystery. 

This is basic trust in its highest form. How many 
people can nurture this value successfully? What 
are the forces which operate to weaken such faith 
in individual human beings? Those who con- 
tributed to this symposium were all highly 
privileged persons. Do people whose life experi- 
ences may have been more frustrating also hold 
such beliefs? 

Studies of aging have been made in a number of 
different social settings. These do not indicate that 
economic status is necessarily a determining fac- 
tor in value-formation. Old and young, rich and 
poor have the same basic human needs, the same 
responsibility for making something good out of 
life. Poverty can be a handicap, but so can 
wealth. Appare ntly it is up to each one of us to 
do the best he « 
to him. 


can with the resources availab'e 


Value Patterns 


To a degree that does not obtain during any 
other period of life, several sets of value patterns 
operate to determine what the individual aging 
person does with his closing years. One is the set 
of values which he has developed and is probably 
stil] developing for himself. But even more fateful 
for him may be values held by his family and his 
community with respect to him and to the satis- 
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faction of his needs. 
are both personal and situational, and what can be 
done about them seldom depends on the aging 
person alone. 

This point is one we must take to heart if we 
really mean to make it possible for our people to 


In other words, his problems 


grow old with dignity, serenity, and wisdom. A 
survey of 5,443 hospitals made in 1953 by the 
American Medical Association showed that 22.2 
per cent of all patients in mental hospitals at that 
time were 65 years of age and over (10, p. 309). 
It is well-known that people who feel secure and 
happy do not become mentally ill with as great 
frequency as those who feel insecure and unhappy. 
The most common problems of older men and 
women in the United States today, according to 
J. T. Drake, author of The Aged in American 
Society, are lack of economic security, lack of « 
feeling of usefulness or of a de fined role, ae 
situations where there is no mutual love or affec- 
tion, lack of independence and self-respect, poor 
physical health (10, p. 308). 

How much of this distress is due to public care- 
lessness, indifference, or lack of understanding? 
In 1958, about three-fifths of all persons in the 
general population aged 65 and over had less than 
$1,000 a year in money income; one-fifth more 
received between $1,000 and $2,000 (11). In 1950, 
the Public Health Service of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare estimated that 
40 per cent of people in the United States with 
long-term disabilities are 65 or over, although only 
10 per cent of the population belong in this age 
category (10, p. 293). Many thousands of these 
elderly Beta now handicapped by illness or 
injury could be restored each year to relative inde- 
pendence if we placed a higher value on our 
rehabilitation programs. 

Rehabilitation is, of course, an outstandingly 
important social goal. But would we not be serv- 
ing still higher values if we determined to provide 
in our homes, neighborhoods, cities, and towns the 
conditions which would make it “normal” for people 
to live their lives to the end without serious mental, 
physical, or spiritual mishaps? Peter Townsend's 
study of the family lives of old people in the 
Bethnal Green Borough of London shows more 
clearly than much of the other current material 
on the problems of aging what this would involve 
(12). The subjects were single, some married 
widowed but childless; some had sons or daughters, 


some had both. Some lived alone, some with 
families; none were in hospitals or welfare 
homes. 
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Importance of Family 


In the friendly, permissive atmosphere of many 
leisurely interviews, these old people came to talk 
freely about their lives, about what had happened 
to them in the past, about what their present prob- 
lems were, about what they liked and disliked, 
hoped and feared. Out of this wealth of material, 
one finding emerged strongly: the central im- 
portance of the family in each of these lives. 

There was infinite variety in the patterns of 
relationship which existed between old people and 
their families, and there were interesting sex differ- 
ences. At the same time, it was abundantly evident 
that for the old man as well as for the old woman, 
the family was the supreme source of comfort and 
psychological support. It continued to provide, as 
Townsend puts it, a natural if conservative means 
of self-fulfillment and expression as the individual 
moved from the first to the third generation, learn- 
ing, performing, and teaching the functions of 
child, parent, and grandparent (12, p. 210). 

This did not mean that families had to continue 
to live together after children were grown and 
married. Actually a good deal of imagination was 
apparent in the arrangements which gave young 
and old privacy and freedom and nearness. It was 
when the aged person found that he was no longer 
able to give as well as to receive in the mutuality 
of family life that morale seemed to break. 

Another small study quoted by Townsend gives 
additional support to his theory that “the social 
and especially the family circumstances of indi- 
viduals are a major determinant of the rate of 
decline of the power of self-adjustment and self- 
defense in later life” (12, p. 181). This was a study 
of why old people sought admission to welfare 
homes. 

Although there was frequently no indication of 
ill-health on the admission cards, more than 8 per 
cent of the aged sent to these homes were found 
to have died within one month of admission, and 
44 per cent within the first year (12, p. 189, foot- 
note 2). These findings led Townsend to make an 
interesting distinction between “isolates” and “deso- 
lates” in the aging group. The first is a person 
who is alore because he is physically separated 
from his kin. The “desolate” is a lost soul who has 
been deprived of the companionship of some one 
he loved and who loved him. 

In the United States, as in England, the family 
has the care of far more old people than all hos- 
pitals and homes for the aged put together. Yet 
we have almost persuaded ourselves that our norm 
is the two-generation family. However we may 
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feel about the two-generation versus the three- or 
four-generation home, we grow old in this country, 
as elsewhere, within the general framework of 
family life. Care of the elderly often imposes 
stresses and strains upon families, but ways are 
being found to relieve these. As we experiment 
with these remedies, we must remember that the 
important thing is to aim for settings in which 
warmth and mutuality in family relationships can 
be fostered. 

From the standpoint of our interest in values, 
one other important fact emerged from the studies 
just cited: the major role of the grandparents in 
child-rearing. In this country, a stereotype has 
formed about this: grandparents are old-fashioned, 
interfering people who spoil children if given half 
a chance. Who knows that this is true? If it is 
true, who says that things must be this way? All 
grandfathers and grandmothers have not closed 
their minds to the knowledge about child growth 
and development which some parents have ac- 
quired. 

What can be said, then, about the growth of 
values in old age? Presumably, insight into the 
meaning of life deepens and values change as the 
years go by, as people, families, and communities 
grow up together. Old people may have problems 
for a number of reasons: immaturities or defects in 
their own personalities, traumatic experiences with 
which they have not been or are not now able to 
cope. At the same time, there exist in our social 
and economic structure conditions affecting the 
health and happiness of the aging to which no one 
should be expected to adjust. These are the points 
at which social and cultural values should motivate 
group action for change. 

George Counts speaks in his recent book, Edu 
cation and American Civilization, about “those 
values of our people which should guide us in the 
great creative tasks that lie ahead.” In a brilliant 
review of this work, Scheffler (13) takes issue with 
the author's assumption that a culture selects for 
the future values inherited from the past in the 
light of the exigencies of the contemporary situa- 
tion. He believes that 

The values contained in our heritage are diverse and 
conflicting, come from many different sources, historical 
epochs and social systems . . . We must decide which 
values can and should survive in the new age . . . If we 
can select, we can also alter, supplement, and create afresh 
without historical precedent. 

One need only shift attention from the part to the 
whole, and from the past to the future, and criticize values 
in the light of their outcomes for the maximization of human 
fulfillment, happiness, maturity, sensitivity, wisdom, and 
growth (13, p. 116). 
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This “maximization” depends as much on the 
family today as it has ever done in the past. But 
the task for the family is more difficult now than it 
has ever been because here, as elsewhere in our 
society, tradition as a guide for decision-making 
is giving way to problem-solving. Realizing this, 
the organizations concerned with education for 
family living are re-appraising their offerings. No 
group has done this more thoughtfully than the 
American Home Economics Association in its 1959 
statement: Home Economics—New Directions (14). 
This highlights with great clarity a fact which may 
be the key to our survival as a civilization: We 
may, indeed, be moving in new directions but the 
journey begins and ends, as it has always done, 
in the small, wonderful world of the family. 
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Competences for Living 


The challenge of “New Directions” in home economics is being explored by 
many individuals and groups throughout the Association since the publication 
of the report of the AHEA committee on philosophy and objectives last June. 
A recent instance was a paper presented at a meeting of the Western Region 
of the National Catholic Council on Home Economics at Notre Dame College, 
Belmont, California. Mrs. Agnes G. Barry, homemaking teacher of San Jose, 
California, discussed “The Challenge of Home Economics in the Light of New 
Directions: Implications for Homemaking Education.” Mrs. Barry said in part 


Divorce has replaced death as the chief cause of broken homes. In homemaking classes 
students may learn reasonable ideals for family living, constructive ways of solving prob- 
lems, and an understanding that success or failure in marriage can depend on their own 
willingness and determination to make it succeed. 

. . » It must be emphasized that any set of statements of competences is of value only 
when the competences are translated into action that will make a difference in the lives 
of people. As educators we are charged with the responsibility of analyzing our present 
programs to see if they are focused on the competences toward which the objectives of 


home economics are directed and .. . 


using these competences as guidelines in curriculum 


planning to fit the needs of today’s families in today’s world. 
Five of the competences deal in whole or in part with money management. . . Teenagers 
say that money management helps them to set their own standards of living and to make 


personal adjustments to their group . . 


. to understand their families’ problems and gives 


them practice in spending money during school days which will make them more intelli- 
gent in solving the more complex problems of the future 





The Aged in American Society 


HIS paper seeks to do two things: (1) indi- 

cate some of the significant characteristics 
of our society as they relate to the process of aging 
and (2) outline some of the problems the aged 
face as they attempt to play their role in American 
society. 

With the latest medical abilities to save and pro- 
long life, the smug cliché that death and taxes are 
life’s two major certainties must now be amended 
to read: three things are certain: death, taxes, and 
old age for those who live. This is more than a 
clever remark as even the most casual familiarity 
with the shifts in our population composition will 
clearly attest. Many, many more people will live 
and will therefore experience old age. All who 
survive will grow old. This is a unique social fact 
in that it is a universal and an unavoidable one. 
Though from the time of the ancients through to 
Ponce de Leén and on to the present, men have 
sought the secret of eternal youth, none has yet 
found it, nor is there any likelihood that it will be 
found in the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, all 
who manage to live will experience old age. 


Cultural Lag 


Indeed, it is remarkable that a process that affects 
all mankind, this irreversible process of aging and 
ultimate old age, should be so little understood and 
explored in American society. Certainly, with tre- 
mendous advances made in medicine, in biochemis- 
try, in physiology, many have been aware of this 
aging process biologically; but most have not yet 
really appreciated the social aspects of aging. If 
Americans remain as socially unperceptive as they 
have been, it is quite possible that a grotesque 
cultural lag will develop. 

Few people would argue that sheer prolongation 
of human life is an unmixed good in itself; in his 
penetrating novel After Many a Summer Dies the 
Swan, Aldous Huxley has shown the possible con- 
sequence of such a concentration on mere physical 
survival. As many readers will recall, one of his 
characters obsessed with long life ended up 
couple of hundred years older to be sure but 
socially at the level of a gibbering idiot. This 
episode underscores the possibility that sheer pro- 
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longation of life is not enough. The very fact that 
the biological sciences and arts are keeping people 
alive longer than ever with even brighter prospects 
just ahead should give pause to raise the crucial 
question: Will life for the aged be worth while? 
Are values about age and the aging process be- 
ginning to modify so as humanely to accommodate 
the next generation of aged and inte grate them 
into a meaningful and on-going social life? A 
serious risk exists here of adding immeasurably to 
human misery if all man can do is postpone the 
point of physical death while doing nothing to 
make human life, at whatever age, more creative 
and significant. 

Perhaps it is well to recognize that America is 
a society, which, like many others throughout his- 
tory, has in re spect to the aged what William Gra- 
ham Sumner describes as 


two different sets of mores: a) in one set of mores the 
teaching and usages inculcate conventional respect for the 
aged, who are therefore arbitrarily preserved for their 
wisdom and counsel, perhaps also sometimes out of affec- 
tion and sympathy; b) in the other set of mores ‘the aged 
are regarded as societal burdens, which waste the strength 
of the society, already inadequate for its tasks. Therefore 
they either by their own hands or those 


of their relatives.' 


are forced to die, 


it is well to appreciate that the supposedly more 
primitive societies do not necessarily practice the 
second of these mores while the supposedly more 
advanced or modern societies invariably practice 
the first. There were and are many so-called primi- 
tive societies that show only high honor and 
veneration for their aged; this respect is generated 
Ginn & Co., 1906, 


''W. G. Sumner, Folkways. Boston: 
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out of regard for the greater knowledge and wisdom 
of the aged or sometimes out of fear that inasmuch 
as they were nearly ready to die their ghosts would 
return to haunt any w ho did not show re spect. 
In any event, the aged of these societies retained 
sufficient control that, though they lost physical 
strength and might be a burden on the society, 
they did not necessarily lose social status. Even 
among those societies that made some provision 
for killing their aged members, sheer survival neces- 
sity often was the factor dictating the practice; 
moreover, the means of execution was usually not 
of the long-lingering sort, but quick. 

By contrast, America is a society whi~h does not 
have the excuse of poverty to encourage it to con- 
sider its aged as burdens. world’s 
wealthiest society, past or present. Certainly it has 


America is the 


no economic reason to fail to provide adequi itely 
for its aged. True, Americans no longer take 
seriously the notion that the ghosts of the aged will 
haunt them if they mistreat them, but then Ameri- 
cans sometimes like to believe they have substituted 
for superstition a higher ethic of human considera- 
tion and worth. This ethic, 
least, seems to break down when applied to the 
aged. Americans seem not to have provided the 


on a societal basis at 


essential value orientation to their members either 
to eliminate their aged quickly and humanely or 
to assist them to live in comfort and in dignity. 
Indeed, if with respect to the aged, there is one 
charge that can be leveled against American society, 
it is that it has really not yet adequately de fined 
the situation for them or for its other citizens. 


Escapism Attempted 

In a sense, Americans have tried to sweep the 
whole matter of age and of growing old under the 
rug, with the naive implication that if they don't 
talk about the issue, it will somehow disappear. 
Most people tend to shy away from an open and 
honest concern with age and aging because that 
is a way, however juvenile, of repressing it and 
prete nding it can't happen to them. If, apart from 
dying, there is anything else this youth-oriented 
society fears it is growing old. Consider the entire 
set of cultural things, attitudes, and ideas Americans 
have devoted to the defeat of age: books by the 
dozen are published every year to teach us how to 
feel younger; cosmetic preparations by the thou- 
sands of tons are manufactured each year designed 
to make us look younger; clothes are advertised to 
accent that “youthful appearance”; these and other 
cultural elements all contribute to the development 
of an overwhelming youth fixation; Americans have 
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reached the paradoxical point where people are 
ashamed to acknowledge their age because they 
realize the extreme pressure to remain young. 

The great fault of American society is not that 
it has decided to favor one mores or another but 
that it has never really defined the status and role 
of the aged in its urban, This 
lack of definition is what is so demoralizing; it 
leaves the aged as non-participants in society, and 
even where they are able to manage physically and 
financially they are not so much in society as apart 
from it, tolerated more or less patiently by their 


industrial order. 


juniors. 


Evaluation of Age 


The sociologist is well aware of some of the con- 
ditions that have produced this evaluation of age. 
For one thing, a new, industrial society put a heavy 
premium on physical strength, and the asse »mbly 
line demanded muscle and endurance. Those who 
couldn't stand the pace were pushed out, at least 
until the advent of labor organization and power. 

Another factor is that as American society has 
moved inexorably from rural to urban in its phy sical 
development, the inde pendence of everyone, espe- 
cially the aged, has declined. There is less oppor- 
tunity for the aged in an urban situation either to 
make themselves really useful or to keep busy with 
some feeling of worth. 

While the urban situation is certainly still here 
and apt to increase rather than to diminish in its 
it is also true that American industrial 
both source 


intensity, 
society is undergoing a revolution 
of power and in utilization of machines to do the 
work of man. In other words, it is moving in 
transition from a society that placed a premium on 
physical strength for most jobs to one where in- 
creasingly skill and experience and judgment be- 
come factors of basic importance. If automation 
is indeed the promise of this industrial transition, 
then it may well be necessary for Americans to alter 
their values about people to mesh with the develop- 
ing reality that is the automated society. 

If those who are now younger but w ho will one 
day become older do not act out of concern for 
the aged and out of anticipated concern for them- 
selves before very long, it may well be that the 
political strength of the aged will be sufficient to 
permit them to enforce needed change. The pro- 
portion of persons in American society 65 years of 
age and older is rapidly increasing. These aged 
people will also gain sympathy from some who are 
younger but who recognize their ultimate age fate. 
Besides, other younger people will back some of 
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their political program in order to free themselves 
from the burden of support. All this simply sug- 
gests that the aged and older citizens of American 
society may yet win enough political power to 
compel recognition of their needs and rights. 


Recognition of Problems 


Certainly it is undeniable that the aged members 
of American society face many problems, but 
what is essential to see is that it is a basic tactical 
error to assume that problems that affect the aged 
are confined to them alone. Indeed, not all who 
are aged have problems or are a problem. Old 
people who have sufficient money, sound health, 
decent housing, community prestige, satisfying in- 
terests and activities have no problems to speak of. 
By a combination of foresight and good fortune 
they have managed to provide for their material 
and non-material needs. The problems of the 
aged are primarily those of aged people who lack 
one or more of these essential elements: sufficient 
money, sound health, decent housing, community 


prestige, satisfying interests and activities. If some 


who are aged have no such problems, while many 
who are not yet aged are presently vexed with one 
or more of these problems, then clearly these prob- 
lems are not the problem of old age alone; they are 
the problems of people of all ages in our society. 
To note that they affect large numbers of aged 
persons is merely to locate a particular category 
who need help in solving these problems. It is 
also to describe, however simply, this particular 
category, who are among the least able citizens 
to cope with these problems. 
It is a tactical error to believe that these problems 
somehow are inherent with the aged. It is a 
tactical error because it focuses attention on the 
wrong point: the aged. The real issues to attend 
to are poverty in a society as wealthy as this, de- 
plorable housing for so very many in a society that 
boasts of its technological competence, poor health 
and health prevention opportunities in a society 
with magnificent medical knowledge and resources, 
inadequate and insufficient adult education facili- 
ties and opportunities in a society that gave the 
world the institution of free public education. 
These are the problems on which to concentrate, 
not the aged people themselves. Indeed, if these 
problems can be solved, then the problems of the 
aged will certainly be reduced to manageable pro- 
? portions. 
What is most important to appreciate is that 
these are problems that can be solved by intelli- 
gence, planning, and societal evaluation and reor- 
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ganization. These are problems crucial alike to 
the aged and the not yet aged. These are priority 
problems of a society that claims to be concerned 
with the welfare of its members and that must be 
interested in its own survival. 

Make no mistake, age does bring some peculiar 
kinds of problems such as that of loss of mate and 
friends and sheer impairment of one’s bodily 
faculties. Certainly, these are problems that no 
amount of money, improved health and housing, 
and adult education can minimize; but these are 
also problems which are inevitable, at least as yet 
These, however, are not only the problems of age; 
they are the inevitable liabilities and limitations of 
life itself. Though they, too, are more pronounced 
among the aged, the only possible protection 
against these problems is to recognize them as 
inevitable aspects of life and to begin very early 
in life careful preparation for aging. 

Here both child and adult education must be 
co-ordinated to prepare people for the unavoidable 
limitations and liabilities of aging. This is all that 
can be done about this order of problem, but even 
this is not now being done in any comprehensive 
way. 


The Concept of Age 

Age is a relative concept. For example, the 
writer's children of three, five, and seven consider 
him old, while he each year keeps pushing back 
his own notion of age; once he believed 40 was 
old, but now he is convinced that more than any- 
thing else age is a matter of physical and mental 
health. This relativity of the aged concept is stressed 
because people of all ages—young, middle aged, 
and old—want to be treated as well as and neither 
better nor worse than any other people. Essentially, 
old people like all people want to be understood 
and appreciated and dealt with as individuals. This 
means that it is wrong crudely to categorize, to 
segregate, and to stereotype people of particular 
age levels, just as it is wrong to categorize, segre- 
gate, and stereotype people because of race, re- 
ligion, or nationality. It just cannot be done with 
any degree of adequacy. Moreover, it does vio- 
lence to a cardinal value precept of American 
society, namely the integrity and dignity of the 
individual. As regards the aged, we must under- 
stand that some aged people will want to continue 
to work as long as they are physically able to, 
others will be eager to retire as soon as possible 
Some old people will want to and will be able to 
live alone with only a modest degree of assistance, 
others will prefer one or another of a vast possible 
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array of group housing arrangements, some perhaps 
specially designed for them. Some old people will 
need to be hospitalized; many others, if given 
decent human opportunities elsewhere, will prefer 
not to take needed bed space in our hospitals; some 
old people will want and need facilities and oppor- 
tunities for many conceivable kinds of adult edu- 
cation and other leisure time pursuits; others will 
neither want nor need such facilities and oppor- 
tunities. In short, aged people, just like the rest 
of those who are to become aged in all too few 
years, are still people with the individual traits and 
quirks and idiosyncracies that mark all people 


Needed Perspectives 


The remarks to this point have been intended 
to outline American society's chief characteristics 
related to aging, and to suggest a particular per 
spective regarding the problems of the aged. Al.- 
though no one person can propose solutions to all 
these fundamental societal problems, a few prin- 
ciples may be offered relating these problems and 
the aged. Any and every effort to resolve these 
problems must start from a recognition of these 
principles; they are meant only to be guideposts 
toward solution of the problems, not solutions them 
selves. 

These principles are presented in random order, 
but all are important; in effect, they constitute a 
summary of the views herein expressed: 

1. Old age is one social condition all who live will 

inevitably experience. 

2. Sheer physical prolongation of life without effec- 
tive social participation of the aged may be 
even more barbarous than outright execution 
of the aged. 

Every society and especially one as wealthy as 

America has a basic human obligation to aid to 
the fullest any and all of its members unable to 
help themselves. 

There can be no solution to the problems of the 
aged until these problems are viewed as socictal 
problems and not confined to any particular age 
category. 

. There can be no solution to the problems of the 
aged until society clarifies its values regarding 
the role of the aged. 

Industrial changes of American society are 
changing the valuation of strength and vouth 
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and increasingly emphasizing skill and judg- 

ment. 

7. The political strength of the aged is growing 
and in time it may be expected to be effectively 
expressed to fulfill their needs and to secure 
their rights 

8. Most, but not all, aged people of American so- 
ciety have problems of health, diet, housing, 
recreation, education, income; these are solvable 
problems affecting others as well as the aged. 

9. There are some problems uniquely affecting the 

aged; these cannot be solved but can only be 

adapted to by careful early education. 

The aged, like other groupings of people, can- 

not fairly be categorized and stereotyped; they 

must be viewed as persons having individual 
and diverse wants and needs. 

These, then, are some principles relating the 
aged to some of the problems presumably theirs 
alone. These principles clearly suggest a particular 
value orientation toward the aged. These principles 
can be ignored only at grave risk both to those 
who will become the next generation of the aged 
and to society itself. A society that in practice 
repudiates its cardinal values of human concern 
and individual dignity is a society that has defeated 
itself; it is a society many of its aged citizens and 
a growing number of its other citizens may well 
lose all faith in; it is a society on the brink of moral 
decay with no significant future. 

There is, however, an alternative to societal de- 
feat and decay. That alternative is still possible, 
but it will not always be possible; there is a point 
beyond which no value trend can be reversed; one 
may only hope America has not passed that point 


— 


10. 


now. 

The principles just indicated can point the way 
to the development of a better society that inte- 
grates its aged in the mainstream of life and that 
does so with meaningful concern and with genuine 
respect. In such an improved society, all citizens 
may yet be able to voice the philosophy of Robert 
Browning's Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
lhe last of life, for which the first was mad 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith “A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half; trust God: see all nor be afraid!” 


Don’t Forget 


Be sure to bring your AHEA membership card to the annual meeting 


in Denver—and save money. 
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The Education of Half of Our Population 


OMEN cutnumber men in our population. 
What is the relationship of this half of the 
population to the welfare of our nation and the 
ideals characteristic of our culture? What is the 
primary goal of every young woman? What is the 
place of the family in the culture of our people? 

These are questions every father and mother 
should insist are answered by boards of education, 
by teachers and school administrators, by state 
legislators and national congressmen, by political 
scientists, by sociologists, and by all citizens who 
would preserve and enhance the ideals basic in our 
Western civilization. 

The struggle to give equality of opportunity and 
common rights to both sexes has been long and 
stubborn. With the emancipation of women, there 
have been dangers to the welfare of the family. 
If the family unit is basic in the structure of our 
social order, then the schools must approach the 
objective of “education of all the children” with 
critical concern for the schooling of the female 
half of the school population. The approach to the 
curriculums of our schools is still too dominated 
by the needs of our society as seen through the 
education of the males. 

As a matter of absolute fairness, all programs in 
our schools should be open to girls as well as boys, 
and in theory this is the case. But this is not the 
burden of our thesis. 

Women should not only have the right to study 
engineering, medicine, law, and other professions 
and occupations; they should be encouraged to 
study in any field in which they have aptitudes, 
interest, and ability. 

Nevertheless, the women who enter medicine, 
law, teaching, engineering, trades training, and so 
forth will continue to marry and bear children. 
These women are certainly among the most talented 
and most intelligent of our whole population and 
in the interest of our nation must pass on their 
intelligence to future generations. 

If these women, who under our freedoms guaran- 
tees, enter the many professions and occupations, 
as they should, then our school curriculums must 
give them the essential training to manage a home 
while they are serving in the profession or occupa- 
tions of their choice. 


Hugh S. Bonar 


Mr. Bonar is superintendent of the Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior College in Joliet, 
Illinois, and is a member of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council to the president and board of trustees of 
the University of Illinois. He was one of the 
school administrators invited to attend the Ad- 
vanced Administrative Institute at Harvard Uni- 


versity last summer. 


Dual Training for a Dual Role 

This calls for a whole new look at “meeting the 
needs of all the children.” In the case of the girls 
who would prepare for occupations of many kinds, 
an additional or parallel program must be provided 
to give them the knowledge and training needed 
for their anticipated dual roles. 

For girls who plan for the single role of marriage 
and motherhood, there is the need to recognize the 
necessity of a program of education that, however 

valuable the pre-college training may be for 
mothers (and it has value in this re spect ), must 
much more positively prepare for the number one 
task in America—preservation of the family unit 
and strengthening it to become the main bulwark 
against social disintegration, juvenile delinquency, 
and ultimate decline and fall of our nation. 

The primary goal of most young women is to 
marry, become mothers, and serve as the key per- 
sons in preserving the family unit and enhancing 
it wherever possible. Why are so many either dis- 
satisfied or failures in this role once they have 
achieved it? What will be the national penalty i if 
young women do not find satisfaction in this role, 
if they leave their homes too completely? 

We seldom hear arguments against the necessity 
of mothers’ giving full attention to the babies and 
small children. The arguments seem less vigorous 
for mothers to stay with the children and be avail- 
able at the home for the home needs of the teen- 
agers. Recently, increasing attention has been given 
to the family unit as the teen-agers are forsaken 
by working mothers. The absence of mothers from 
their homes is now be sing scrutinized by teachers, 
jurists, welfare workers, ministers, and legislators 
as a possible cause of all kinds of delinquency, 
including the deferred delinquency growing out of 
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maladjustments and instability that manifest them- 
selves in adults in many social and employment 
situations. Business and industrial studies refer to 
early as well as later home conditions as causes of 
failure on the job with all the related costs to busi- 
ness, the individual, and finally the home, complet- 
ing the cycle of the breakdown of the home. 

The all-too- frequent disintegration of the home 
is generally admitted, but we are not doing enough 
to correct it. Our more responsible leaders in 
business, government, and education are showing 
increasing concern with the total effect of this 
breakdown. 

We are justifiably shocked when a leading divorce 
lawyer who after 35 professional years says, as 
quoted by one of the nation’s great metropolitan 
newspapers, “In all my years in this business I’ve 
never seen so many people having marital difficul- 
ties. I've never known so many under constant 
psychiatric care. I've never seen such a casual, 
don't care attitude toward getting married and 
divorced. I would say that respect for marriage 
today is at the lowest ebb it’s ever been.” 

The author of the article asks—what should 
startle parents, teachers, boards of education, and 
legislators: “What has caused this change of atti- 
tude toward marriage and divorce? Is it an indi- 
cation, that the institution of 
marriage as we now know it is on its way out?”* 

Many studies conclude that marriages are falling 
apart due to the appalling number of teen-age 
marriages and to pre-marital pregnancy leading to 
unstable and wholly unprepared marriages. But 
the marriage breakdown is also increasing among 
those who have been married 30 years or more and 
in families with several children. Many of these 


as some believe, 


studies show an alarming number of married 
couples under psychiatric care. Marriage counseling 
services are so crowded that married couples wait 
for these services for months. 

Juvenile delinquency has become one of the 
nation’s most worrisome problems. Norma Lee 
Browning, writing on this problem for the Chicago 


Tribune, points to a central cause. She writes: 


As America’s juvenile crime rate continues to soar and 
experts knock themselves out trying to find “solutions,” the 
spotlight is on a new sociological and controversial phenome- 
non: the conspicuous absence of a father as head of the 
family. 

This is the “new look” of the American family today; a 
weak father, a strong mother—a nation of matriarchs. It is 
this pattern, according to those who deal in juvenile crime 


* Chicago Sunday Tribune Mag., Jan. 3, 1960, p. 1. 
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and delinquency problems, that shapes the tragedy of the 
American teenager.* 


Need for Preventive Education 


What we need is a new, bold approach by edu- 
cators and the public to so remake our school 
curriculums that preventive education may hope- 
fully prepare future generations of boys and girls 
to undertake marriage and the very difficult role 
of parenthood with sound knowle -dge and under- 
standing. 

We must no longer be lulled into a complacent 
attitude by the old cliché, “That's a job for the 
home.” The te rrifying picture in the statistics of 
the decline of the home, the marriage failures, and 
the delinquent teen-agers and adults should con- 
vince us that the education needed cannot be given 
in the home. 

While there is need for both boys and girls to 
have positive and extensive training in the prepara- 
tion for marriage, parenthood, home a 
and the many aspects of successful family life, 
believe we should start with the girls because de 
are the future mothers. They will continue to bear 
the children. Our culture is one that will continue 
to expect the mother to remain with the small 
children. We expect her to give intellectual and 
spiritual care as well as physical care. This requires 
not only education but the kind of education on 
which she can build throughout her lifetime. If 
there is also a basic problem of a matriarchy that 
contributes to personality problems and delin- 
quency—as some writers have suggested—then it 
is even more urgent that in the schools of America 
we attack this problem through positive education 
to avoid this cause of delinquency. 

The home economists have done wonders, in an 
almost losing struggle, to get such education into 
the programs of the schools of America. But the 
struggle must go on. The parents themselves 
often contribute to the slowness of getting this 
much-needed education for at least the female half 
of our school population. Many have been the in- 
stances when parents have said to me, “I want my 
girl to take” (and here they would list the courses 
they, the parents, had taken). Of course, boys will 
need some of this education; but because the new 
total program to preserve and enhance the family 
will come slowly, let us first push for extensive 
programs for all of our girls. As I noted earlier, 
the need is greater for those girls preparing to enter 
professions or other occupations, because of the 


* Chicago Sunday Tribune Mag., Dec. 20, 1959, p. 4. 
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dual role they intend to play. It has been demon- 
strated that in this dual role the family suffers. 

Such comprehensive education for all girls will 
not be the too-familiar series of courses in foods 
preparation and clothing units only. It will include 
the biology of parenthood, the psychology of 
parenthood, the economics of the family unit, the 
care and pre-school training of children, the socio- 
logical implication of the family unit and the com- 
munity, the problems of budgets, of housing, of 
legal requirements, of religion, and of recreation, 
among the many important phases of preparation 
for marriage and parenthood. 

“Home Economics—New Directions,” prepared 
by the Committee on Philosophy and Objectives 
of Home Economics of the American Home Eco- 
nomic Association, published in June 1959, is a 
comprehensive base for the education that must 
come to all of our young people in this crusade 
to preserve the family unit and do daring things to 
strengthen it. 

First, general school administrators will need to 
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share responsibility with home economists, biolo 
gists, social scientists, health specialists, judges, 
lawyers, social counselors, and parent leaders in a 
campaign to preserve and enhance the family unit 
through education. 

Second, accrediting associations and institutions 
of higher education must assume responsibility in 
preventing the collapse of the family unit in the 
long-range general welfare of our nation and ow 
culture. Their leadership is needed to encourage 
secondary schools to make drastic curriculum 
changes and graduation requirements that will 
include preparation for maintaining and strengthen 
ing the family unit. 

Third, those in charge of the programs for the 
preparation of teachers at colleges and universities 
must recognize this national and cultural crisis, 
and establish training programs to give the nation 
distinguished teachers, both men and women, to 
do America’s number one job—educate to preserve 
and strengthen the family unit as essential to the 
welfare of our nation and our culture. 


Women in an Awakening Nation 


Mary Rokahr chose “Women in an Awakening Nation” as the title of the 
Ninth Annual Samuel Avery Memorial Lecture, which she was invited to 
present at the University of Nebraska last October. The awakening nation was 
Turkey, a country in which Miss Rokahr had just spent two years as a member 
of the University of Nebraska project in Turkey. A widely traveled teacher and 
Extension Service worker, Miss Rokahr now lives in Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
continues her international work by serving as technical leader for visitors and 
observers from abroad and assisting with University of Nebraska programs 
for foreign home economics students. She closed her scholarly Memorial 
Lecture review of the status, problems, and education of women in an awak- 
ening Turkey with the following conclusions drawn from her own experiences 
and observations in Turkey and elsewhere: 


Starting where people are and helping them to help themselves makes sense the world over 

Such an idea as one homemaker’s teaching another is successful anywhere. 

“Continuity and change” are opposing forces that shape a nation. Both must be considered 

A two-way program of educational exchange is best; graduate students going for study to 
other countries; other countries sending staff to countries wishing such help. 

Greater attention should be paid to programs for girls between 12 and 17 years of age. 
They become the mass of homemakers of tomorrow. 

What is taught is more important than how it is taught and the teacher is most important 


of all. 


It is better to start programs and then worry about training people. 

The best trained persons from another field should be used in pioneering new programs in 
case trained personnel for the new programs are not available. 

A nation grows in proportion as it gives opportunity to women. 

The most important industry in a nation is the management of the homes of the nation 

Education of women for living includes education for home and family life, for the com- 
munity, for occupational life, and for enrichment of personal and inner life. 

Women in awakening nations have faith in our American way of life. This is the real chal- 
lenge to us. May they choose the best we have to offer and discard the rest. 








——————— 











Participation in the Art World 
by Town and Country People 


OWN and country artists' constitute one of 

the most important movements in the art 
world today. Yet they are largely overlooked. Such 
nonprofessional artists are a producing art public 
As such they are powerful contributors not only of 
canvases, sculpture pieces, drawings, and so on but 
of a vital, radiant awareness of the thrill and im 
portance of art to the life of individuals in their 
homes and local communities. 

The importance of art participation in individual 
homes and in local communities cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is a “grass root” contribution. \Vith 
out an awareness, a vital living interest in artistic 
expression in local communities—and in total human 
societies—there would soon be no need for pro- 
fessional, full-time artists or for the objets d'art they 
create. Awareness of art is not the type of phe- 
nomenon or experience that human beings have 
forced upon them by mass media advertising, as 
advertisers apparently precipitate upon the masses 
of people desires for new cars, new refrigerators, 01 
new styles of ladies’ clothing. Manifest interest in 
art grows more subtly and quietly and has a more 
long-enduring gratification (1). Interest and under- 
standing of art, which make for an expansive art 
world, or the lack of such knowledge and experi 
ence, which makes for a contractive art world, start 
in the home and the local community. As non- 
professional artists paint, draw, and sculpture, they 
inevitably let others around them become aware of 
their art activities. They contribute to a set of 
values and norms which give validity and even 
prestige to art. An examination of the place of art 
in America today will indicate where the role of 
nonprofessional artists fits into the greater art 
world. 


Art in America Today 
Art in America today is enjoying a renaissance, 
a genuine rebirth of interest in the life of indi- 


' Town and country, or nonprofessional, artists, as used in 
this paper, will refer to those individuals who participate in 
art as a hobby or leisure activity, who may or may not have 
had art training, and who do not seek to make art their 
major source of income. 


M. Lee Taylor 


Mr. Taylor is an assistant professor of sociology at 
the University of Minnesota and co-author with 
Gordon Bultena of “‘Minnesota’s Rural Artists,” a 
bulletin published by the University in July 1959. 
This article is based in part on Mr. Taylor’s talk 
at a meeting of the Minnesota Rural Artists’ Asso- 
ciation last winter. 


viduals and of communities. Exemplification of this 
vital growing interest in art can be seen in Minne- 
sota. In postwar years Minnesotans have developed 
numerous adult art classes; thriving summer art 
“colonies,” art exhibitions in retail stores, as well 
as in art museums; new art museums and expand- 
ing programs for old ones. 

Today art museums are becoming as lively as 
theaters. They have “family days,” gallery talks, 
teach art appreciation, art creation, and how to col- 
lect, even on the installment plan. This develop- 
ment of interest in the art world has had an impact 
on home decoration as art becomes “an essential” 
like tables and chairs. Indeed, Americans’ attitudes 
toward art are changing. 

In a recent issue of Cosmopolitan (2) attention 
was called to the changing attitude toward art in 
Minneapolis, where some 600,000 people support 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts and the Walker 
Art Center, plus the University Gallery at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Annual attendance at these 
art institutions is estimated to exceed 450,000. In 
addition to the art institutions, Minneapolitans use 
more than 33,000 art books and periodicals avail- 
able in the public library, along with some 700,000 
small mounted pictures and other art materials 
Finally, to contribute to continual interest and par- 
ticipation in art there is the Minneapolis School of 
Art and the University of Minnesota’s department 
of art, which together enroll some two thousand 
full- and part-time students. 

Art center-library participation in art is only one 
dimension of the art world, as the town and 
country nonprofessional participation is a dimen- 
sion of the art world. There are other important 
avenues in art. Acquiring and collecting objets 
Cart is exciting, gratifying, and an important source 
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of stimulation for new ideas for those who paint. 
In fact, nonprofessional artists who only create 
works of art are partial participants in the art 
world. Acquisition of compositions by others is 
needed if one is to be a full participant in the art 
world. Indeed, this is recognized by many, and 
Americans are purchasing works of art with an 
enthusiasm never before demonstrated in this 
country. 

According to Mrs. Halpert of the Downtown 
Gallery in New York City, more than 8,000,000 
families in the USA can afford to own works of art 
priced between $25 and $600 (3). Another way 
to participate in art and to increase one’s knowledge 
of it is via the acquisition of reproductions and art 
books. The New York Graphic Art Society, the 
International Graphic Arts Society, and others re- 
port phenomenal mail-order businesses. With sub- 
scriptions to these societies, individuals can bring 
original works of art from the world over into their 
homes, often for $10 and less. 

Still another richly rewarding service in expand- 
ing knowledge of art is a program titled “Seminars 
in Art” created by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City and distributed by mail 
through the Book-of-the-Month Club. These semi- 
nars include text material explaining individual re- 
productions which are suitable for matting and 
display in the home for continual study. The text 
is written to be understood by young people of high 
school age as well as to be challenging to adults. 
This is an opportunity to become acquainted with 
many important artists as well as with their work. 
Art in America, American Artist, Art News, Hori- 
zon and the innumerable, both inexpensive and 
expensive, art books are available to families in 
remote country areas, and in metropolitan places, 
for exciting growth in art participation. 

Art and its world are multi-dimensional. The 
more one participates, the greater the reward. 


Rural Art Programs 

Art participation among rural people has acceler- 
ated greatly in recent years. This fact is accented 
by the findings of a recent survey which showed 
that some 14 states have some type of arts pro- 
gram provided by their Agricultural Extension 
Service. Some states have rural extension specialists 
who devote their full time to the arts. 

Examination of some of these organized pro- 
grams will demonstrate how the creative arts are 
developed by and for town and country people. 
Since the early 1950's faculty members of Kansas 
State University have been engaged in a program 
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of art appreciation and studio art activities for 
rural and urban people. In Kansas the purpose of 
the program has been stated as follows: 

It has been our desire, first, to help individuals to develop 

that grasp of the special language of the arts which is 

basic to an appreciation of the artist’s work. Second, we 
want to develop in the individual the understandings and 
skills which are involved in expressing one’s own thoughts 
and feelings through drawing, painting, sculpture, and 
the decorative arts. We anticipated that activities appro- 
priate to these objectives would also serve to stimulate the 
interest of more and more people in art and, therefore, 
draw large groups of adults into our various instructional 
programs. In many communities such activities might also 
lead to enrichment of educational programs in the schools. 

. . » We believed that we could help typical Kansas rural 

communities to see in another way that there was more to 

life than making a living or keeping a house (4). 

To accomplish these objectives 67 art classes have 
been organized with an enrollment of more than 
1100 adults. Moreover, the group has organized 
an annual series of district art exhibitions and a 
state art exhibition of selections from the regional 
exhibitions. Kansas also has a Picture-of-the-Month 
Program in co-operation with local libraries and 
schools. About a dozen pictures are packed in 
special display cases and sent on a round-robin 
schedule to the co-operating schools and libraries. 
There are other aspects of their program, but this 
gives an adequate suggestion. 

Minnesota has an extensively developed annual 
Farm and Home Week Rural Art Show. This is 
an exhibition of more than 200 works of art each 
year, attended by an estimated 5,000 individuals. 
There is a Minnesota Rural Artists Association, or- 
ganized in 1959, which has a regular program and 
which publishes the Minnesota Rural Artists Asso- 
ciation Newsletter. A recent study (5) of Minne- 
sota’s rural artists shows them to be highly percep- 
tive individuals, most vitally interested in a wider 
participation in the art world. While many paint 
in realistic-traditional styles, others enthusiastically 
explore the so-called modern abstract, expression- 
istic, and cubistic styles (6). Plates I through IV 
illustrate the various styles of compositions by 
Minnesota Rural Artists. The most summarily cor- 
rect statement which can be made about these rural 
artists is that they greatly desire a more varied and 
intensive participation in the art world. 

Many other states have extensive rural arts pro- 
grams, some of which concern not only visual arts 
but music and dramatics as well. 

Ways and avenues of participation in the art 
world are many, even in the instances when one is 
too remotely located to visit art museum exhibitions 
with regularity. Town and country artists cannot 
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Plate I] 
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Geneva Molenaar 


GOTHIC IN APRIL 


Oil on canvas 








Plate I 


Mary Bergstedt 
GREEN CHIMNEYS 


Oil 


Plate III 


Paul Severson 


FARMER BROWN 


Oil on canvas 


Plate IV 


Beula Gemmill 
HOME 


Oil 
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pursue all the multi-dimensions of art at once. But 
their art programs are growing in terms of their 
participation and understanding. Their enthusiasm 
for art will be further enhanced as their scope of 
participation is extended to view and to read about 
developments in art in other parts of the nation and 
the world. 

In summary, we will reiterate our original point— 
concerning the vitally important contribution of 
town and country or nonprofessional artists to the 
total art experience of human kind. While this 
paper does not specifically consider the difficulties, 
problems, and maladies of the art world, but pur- 
posefully aims to accent positive programs, all is 
not well in the art world. While art is apparently 
enjoying a renaissance in the United States gen- 
erally, and in some specific communities, it is still 
not widely accepted as a legitimate or valid activity 
or as an activity which is as worthy or important 
as a career, say, in agronomy, dairy husbandry, or 
home economics. Indeed, pitifully few individuals 
can make a living as professional artists in this 
nation today. Most professional artists also have to 
be teachers of art, commercial artists, or supplement 
their income in some other way. Art is still thought 
of as something more suitable for women than for 
men. And, as the late Francis Henry Taylor (for 
many years director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) said in a lecture, if a young man in the 
Renaissance wanted to select a promising and out- 
standing career he would probably go into art; 
today such a promising young man would go into 
the sciences. Interest in art is growing in America, 
but its potential for growth is still almost without 
limit. There are those individuals who approach 
art in a “restrictive,” “elite” way; who would limit 
art participation to the few, and not the many; 
who would assert that “good” art is always expen- 
sive and that what the young or less affluent collec- 
tor purchases is presumably cheap and thereby 
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poor quality; that one can only appreciate art by 
viewing originals of quality, never from reproduc- 
tions. As students of human society we accept this 
approach to art as legitimate, for those who sup 
port it. But it is also known that human art expres 
sion is basic, widespread, and ubiquitous. That 
some art may be exclusively understood by the few, 
and that some individuals endeavor to acquire that 
kind of special esoteric knowledge to understand 
culturally great art, is not denied. But this limited 
or elite view of art is partial. Expansion of art 
centers and the metamorphosis of art museums to 
art centers stand as a witness to this second ap- 
proach or broad, all-inclusive approach to art—the 
approach which recognizes art as a basic element 
in creative living of all people everywhere. Yet for 
either of these approaches to art to be sustained, 
and particularly for the second, the all-inclusive 
view, the support and interest of all people are 
needed. Town and country artists not only con- 
tribute works of art to the art world but they 
contribute the even more important expanded 
interest in art in homes and communities. This 
local enthusiasm is the firm foundation art needs 
to become a more vital part of the life of Ameri 


cans. 
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University of Alaska Workshops 1960 


The University of Alaska offers the following opportunities for summer study 
at the University this year. The workshops listed below have been planned 


especially for home economists: 
Family Life—June 13 to 17 


Clothing Construction, Basic Bishop Method—June 20 to July 1 
Fitting and Advanced Construction and Tailoring (Bishop)—July 5 to 15 
Methods of Teaching Clothing in Public Schools—July 5 to 15 


For further information write (airmail) to Mrs. Lola C. Tilly, Chairman, 
Division of Home Economics, University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 
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AHEA Fellowship Awards 


LGA P. BRUCHER, president of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association, has 
announced the recipients of four 1960-61 fellow- 
ships administered by the Association. This year’s 
announcement includes one new fellowship awarded 
for the first time—the Prentice-Hall Fellowship for 
graduate study in home economics education, 
offered by Prentice-Hall, book publishers. 

Gwendolyn A. Newkirk, a supervising teacher 
of home economics and teacher in Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Missouri, is to receive the 
Prentice-Hall Fellowship of $500. She plans to 
continue graduate study at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University, 
where she has studied for several summers. Mrs. 
Newkirk was graduated summa cum laude from 
Tillotson College and holds an M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. 

Lois W. Fish, a homemaking teacher in the 
Saugerties School District, New York, who is 
completing graduate work toward an M.A. degree 
in education at Syracuse University, is to receive 
the Good Housekeeping-Katharine Fisher Fellow- 
ship of $2,000. This award was established as a 
tribute and memorial to Miss Fisher, who for 29 
years was director of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Mrs. Fish began her professional career 
as an assistant county 4-H Club agent in New York 
State. She has been an International Farm Youth 
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Muriel H. Johnson 


Virginia Y. Trotter 


Exchange Delegate to the Netherlands and was a 
representative of American Farm Youth at a meet- 
ing of UNESCO in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1949. 

Virginia Y. Trotter, chairman of the home 
economics department at the University of Vermont, 
will receive the Effie I. Raitt Fellowship of $500 
She will continue her study at Ohio State University 
in the area of housing, home management and 
equipment. Mrs. Trotter earned both her BS and 
her MS degrees at Kansas State University and was 
a member of the faculty of that university and of 
the Universities of Utah and Nebraska before going 
to Vermont. 

Muriel H. Johnson, an assistant professor in 
the department of home economics at the University 
of Kansas, will receive the Omicron Nu Research 
Fellowship of $1,000. She holds an AB degree 
from the University of Kansas and a master’s degree 
from Cornell University and has already begun 
work toward her PhD at the University of Minne- 
sota, where she will continue her study. Her pro 
posed research problem will focus on women and 
some cultural and societal pressures on their sense 
of self, a subject that relates both to a new course 
on “Woman in Contemporary Culture” which is to 
be offered at the University and to Miss Johnson's 
strong interest in cultural aspects of dress through 
time and space. 

Members of the 1959-60 AHEA committee on 
fellowship awards for the 1960-61 academic year 
were Margaret L. Ross, chairman, Majore Lovering, 
Louise A. Stedman, Gladys E. Vail, and Jane 
Werden. Awards available for 1961-62 will be an- 
nounced in the autumn. 
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Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


EW EXPLORATIONS in various phases of 

home economics will be the theme of two 
general subject-matter sessions during the 5lst 
Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Denver. 

On Tuesday afternoon, research in nutrition and 
in home economics education will be explored. 
Mrs. Agnes Fay Morgan, now professor of nutri- 
tion emeritus of the faculty at the University of 
California, Berkeley, will present and interpret 
Regional Cooperative Researches on Nutritional 
Status, 1947-1959. The background material for the 
presentation was published by the University of 
California Press in October 1959 in a bulletin titled 
Nutritional Status, USA. Dr. Morgan was instru- 
mental in the inauguration and organization in 1947 
of this regional co-operative research program of 
the State Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

Exploring new facets of home economics educa- 
tion will be Edna P. Amidon, director of the home 
economics education branch of the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Teacher, researcher, and administrator— 
Miss Amidon has been in a vantage position to 
observe new trends in education, which she will 
share with home economists in attendance. Co- 
author of a book, Learning to Care for Children, 
she has also written a number of articles for pro- 
fessional journals. She is the recipient of the Out- 
standing Achievement Award for former students 
of the University of Minnesota (1953) and the 
Outstanding Service Award of the American Voca- 
tional Association, also in 1953. Interested in inter- 
national affairs, she has traveled extensively in 
Canada, Germany, Sweden, France, and Italy. In 
1947 she spent three months in Germany to assist 
with the reorganization of the home economics 
education program in that country at the request 
of the U. S. Military Government. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted to new ex- 
plorations in management and a symposium on 
future explorations in home economics. The excur- 
sion into management research will be taken under 
the guidance of Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall, asso- 
ciate professor in home economics at the University 
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of Rhode Island. Mrs. Crandall is co-author of two 
books—Home Management in Theory and Practice 
and Management for Modern Families—as well as 
the author of articles in the JourNAL or Home 
Economics and Forecast for Home Economists. 
She is active in both AHEA and the Rhode Island 
Home Economics Association and is currently a 
member of a joint committee of AHEA and ADA 
on Rehabilitation. She has served as co-chairman 
of a Conference on Home Management for Com- 
munity Agencies in Rhode Island and as a member 
of a Committee on Future Research in Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics of the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

The symposium will be moderated by Marilyn J. 
Horn, associate director in charge of the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Nevada. 
Teacher, research assistant, and administrator—Dr. 
Horn will summarize the discussions on research 
under way and foreseen in various areas of home 
economics. She is a member of the program-plan- 
ning committee of AHEA for the Denver meeting 
and a past president of the Western Branch of the 
Nevada Home Economics Association. 

Speaking on housing research will be Glenn H. 
Beyer, research professor of housing and design in 
the New York State College of Home Economics 
and director of Cornell University’s Housing Re- 
search Center. He was previously employed in the 
federal housing agencies for more than 10 years 
in important research and administrative capacities. 
One of his responsibilities during World War II 
was the determination of the housing requirements 
of the new atomic city of Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
He is vice-chairman of the technical advisory com- 
mittee to the 1960 U. S. Census of Housing. He is 
author of three books, including Housing: A Fac- 
tual Analysis (a college textbook), encyclopedia 
articles, and numerous journal articles and Cornell 
housing bulletins. One of his major responsibilities 
at present is the direction of a study, national in 
scope, of the housing needs of the aged. 

Clothing—viewed from an economic, social, and 
psychological standpoint—will be the topic dis- 
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cussed by Margaret Warning, head of the depart- 
ment of textiles and clothing in the College of 
Home Economics at lowa State University. The 
annual meeting will be in the nature of “home- 
coming” for Dr. Warning, who was born in Grand 
Junction, and went to high school in 
Colorado Springs. Dr. Warning was an AHEA 
fellowship awardee, having received the Effie I. 


Colorado, 


Raitt Fellowship for one year while she was study- 
ing for her doctorate at Michigan State University. 
Her doctoral dissertation and subsequent seminars 
have been devoted to the social and psychological 
significance of clothing and textiles, providing a 
background of study and research for her contribu- 
tion to the symposium. 

Pauline Paul, chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University of California in 
Davis, will explore the future in foods. She has 
worked in the test kitchen at General Foods and 
research laboratories at Swift & Co., in addition to 
teaching and doing research in experimental foods 
and food chemistry in her present location and for 
10 years previously at Michigan State University. 
She is author or co-author of more than 40 journal 
articles and experiment station bulletins and author 
of the section on “Food Preservation in the Home” 
in the 1957 edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 

Interpersonal relations in family life will be 
presented by William E. 
developme nt and family life at Purdue University. 
and editor of 


Martin, professor of child 


Dr. Martin is also business man: ger 


Edna P. Amidon 


Chase News Photo 
Agnes Fay Morgan 


the publications of the Society for Research in 
Child Development. He is author or co-author of 
numerous articles in professional journals and 
books, and co-author of four books: Child Develop- 
ment: The Process of Growing Up in Society, Inter- 
group Education in the Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades, Readings in Child Development, and Child 
Behavior and Development. 


Programs to Be Adopted 


At the Assembly of Delegates—scheduled for 
two separate sessions on Wednesday morning and 
Thursday morning—the legislative program for 
the coming year and the program of work for the 
next two years will be adopted. Copies of these 
two proposed programs will be given to the voting 
delegates when they present their credentials in 
Denver. In the meantime, any member of AHEA 
who wishes to do so may secure a multilithed copy 
of either or both programs by writing to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, AHEA, 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. Both programs as 
adopted will be published in the September 
JOURNAL. 

Other business before the Assembly of Delegates 
will be the adoption of the budget, proposed revi- 
sions of the AHEA bylaws (published in the March 
Journac ), and decisions regarding the Association's 
public relations pregram. All members, even if 
they are not voting delegates, are urged to attend 
the assembly meetings. 
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Elizabeth W. Crandall Marilyn J. Horn 
Speakers at the Thursday Afternoon Program 


Fun and Frolic 


In addition to the western-style hospitality and fun in store Tuesday 
evening when the Colorado Association invites AHEA members and 
guests to Colorado Night, Thursday night will offer members a trip into 
the mountains for a chuck wagon Bar-B-Que. 

Destination will be the Singin’ River Ranch near Evergreen, Colorado, 
40 miles from Denver. Chartered buses will leave early enough to drive 
in daylight through Red Rocks with its famous amphitheater and over a 
scenic route through mountain parks to Evergreen. The route then goes 
through one of the most beautiful residential sections of the Rockies, 
following Bear Creek seven miles to Singin’ River, which lies in the 
wilderness at the foot of Mt. Evans. The buses will return to Denver 
through Bear Creek Canyon, a spectacular night trip with the lights of 
the city in the distance. 

The hearty western-style chuck wagon dinner will include a choice 
of Bar-B-Qued beef or buffalo meat as the top feature of an extensive 
menu. Entertainment through dinner and for the evening will feature 
musicians presenting western songs and melodies. Indoor shelter nearby 
is available if needed. 

The altitude is 7,200 feet—which means bring a warm coat. For strolls 
around the ranch, bring low-heeled or walking shoes. 


Professional Trips 


Seven professional trips have been planned for Friday afternoon as 


shown in the detailed program on page 433 of this issue of the JoURNAL. 


Tickets for these trips may be purchased in the registration area during 
the week. Details about time and description of each trip will be found 
in the official program booklet which each person will receive at registra- 
tion. All trips will leave from the Denver-Hilton Hotel. 


Retirement point credits will be granted to reserve officers of the 
Army for attendance at several sessions of the AHEA annual meeting. 
Details will be listed in the annual meeting program booklet. 
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51st ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Saturday, June 25 
9am. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 


Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Spruce Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 
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Sunday, June 26 
9am. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p.m. 


Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Spruce Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 


Monday, June 27 


9am. to 12 noon 

Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Spruce Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 

>. 

9am. to 12 noon—4 to 5 p.m. 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA 
Denver Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 

7 

12:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

Joint Luncheon and Meeting of 
Executive Board and State Presi- 
dents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
Silver Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 

. 

12 noon to 8 p.m. 

Registration 
Convention Lobby, Denver-Hilton Hotel 

. 

6:30 to 8 p.m. 

Special Meetings of AHEA Com- 
mittee and Section Officers or 
Committees 


Art Section ( Business meeting )—Officers, 
state chairmen, and members 
Branding Iron Room, Cosmopolitan Ho‘e! 

Presiding, Mus. AGNes LEeINDORFF 


AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 
and state committee chairmen 
8 Room, C polit Hotel 
Presiding, Donotuy M. SHERRILt 





Editors of State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation Newsletters 
Spruce Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 
Presiding, Mrs. JEANNETTE SHADKO 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Edu- 
cation Section—Officers and program 
participants 
Broadway Arms Room, Cosmopolitan Hotel 

Presiding, Mrs. Ruta McRae Carvson 


Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment Section—Officers and committee 
chairmen 
Directors Room, Cosmopolitan Hotel 

Presiding, Dr. Winona L. Morcan 


Food and Nutrition Section—Officers, 
state chairmen, and section committees 
Derrick Room, Cosmopolitan Hotel 

Presiding, Dr. Wu.ma D. Brewer 


Health and Welfare Section ( Business 
meeting ) — Officers, chairmen, and 

members 

Holiday Room, Cosmopolitan Hotel 


Presiding, Dornts LAuBER 


Municipal Auditorium—Denver, Colorado 


Research Section—Executive committee 
and steering committee 
Governor's Room, Cosmopolitan Hote! 
Presiding, Dr. Sara BLacKwe tt, Chair- 
Betty E. HawtTnorne, 


Chairman-elect 


man; Dr. 


7:30 to 10 p.m. 


College Clubs Mixer 
Ballroom, Olin Hotel 


* 
7:30 to 9 p.m. 


International Guests Orientation 
Conference Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 
Presiding, Dr. BERENICE MALLORY 


Tuesday, June 28 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Registration 
Auditorium 
( Use 13th & Curtis Streets entrance. ) 
* 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Exhibits Open 


Auditorium 





See also the March Journa, page 202 


JOURNAL. 


Institutions, Denver, June 23. 





Advance Meetings 


Extension Service Section, Denver and Fort Collins, June 27. 
Home Economists in Business Section, Denver, June 25-27. 


Rehabilitation Workshop, Denver, June 25-27, 
American Dietetic Association, and the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


National Catholic Council on Home Economics. 


Institution Administration Workshop on Improving Food Service in Children’s 


See also page 434. 


sponsored by the AHEA, the 


See page 335 of the May 
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Winona Morgan 


Opening the Annual Meeting 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 

General Opening Session 
Auditorium—tTheater 

Presiding, Orca P. Brucuer, President 
of AHEA 


Invocation 
Dr. Eimer C. Exsea, Central Presby- 


terian Church 


Challenges 
New Directions in Action 
Dr. Irma Ayers, University of 
Delaware 


Implications of the White House 
Conference for Home Eco- 


nomics 
Dr. Wrvona L. Morcan, Penn- 


sylvania State University 
* 
2 to 4 p.m. 
General Session ' 
Auditorium—Theater 
Presiding, Dr. Heren R. LeBaron, 
AHEA Vice-President 


New Explorations in Nutrition 
Dr. AcNes Fay Morcan, University 


of California, Berkeley 


New Explorations in Home Eco- 
nomics Education 

Epna P. Ammon, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


Premiere Showing of Filmstrip on 
Home Economics 
Produced by the Pillsbury Company 
in co-operation with the AHEA 


+ Army reserve officers credit granted 


4to 5 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 


Auditorium 


8 p.m. 
Colorado Night 


Ballroom, Denver-Hilton Hotel 


A 
< 


Wednesday, June 29 


8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Registration 
Auditorium 
( Use 13th & Curtis Streets entrance. ) 
+ 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Auditorium 
> 


§:30 to 10 a.m. 
Assembly of Delegates 
Auditorium—Theater 
(Open to all members as observers. 
Only delegates may vote. ) 
Presiding, O.ca P. Brucuer, President 
of AHEA 


Reports 

President and Chairman of As- 
sociation Governing Boards, 
Miss BrRUCHER 

Treasurer's Report for 1959-60 
and Proposed Budget for 1960- 
61, Mrs. Florence W. Low 

Program-of-Work Committee— 
Presentation and Adoption of 
Program for 1960-62, Dr. 
Dororny S. Lye, President-elect 


Public Relations Committee 
Rosauinp C. Lirguist, Chairman 


June 1960 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Subject-Matter Section Meet. 
ings 
( Rooms to be assigned ) 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Art 

Presiding, Mrs. AGNEs Leinvorrr, Chair. 
man of Section 


Art—A Force in Home Economics 
Verma Rey, University of Ten- 


nessee 


Print and Weave—Student Exhibit 

Classes of HELEN ALLEN and Matai, 

ScHWALBACH, University of Wis. 
consin 


> 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Family Economics—Home Man- 
agement 
Presiding, Dr. Avice C. THorre, Chair- 
man of Section 


Business 
Secretary's Report 
Committee Reports 
Progam of Work 

Presiding, Dr. Emma G. Hoimes, Insti- 
tute of Home Economics, USDA, 
Washington, D. C.; Vice-Chairman of 
Section 

Symposium: Consumer Topics in 


the News 
Moderator, Dorotrny M. SHERRILL, Ore- 


gon State College 
Participants 

Mrs. HeLten Hucues, Family Service 
of St. Paul, Minnesota 

WaL.tace F. JANssen, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Ricnuarp L. D. Morse, Kansas 
State University 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


a 








———_— 


en 


Family Relations and Child | 


Development 
Presiding, Dr. Winona L. Moncas, 


Chairman of Section 


Report on the International Con- 
ference on Research into Parent 
Education Held at Sévres, France, 
in June 1959 


Dr. Wmuam E. Martin, Purdue 
University 
Business 


Report for 1959-60 
Plans for 1960-61 
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10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Food and Nutrition ° 
Presiding, Dr. Wiuma D. 
Chairman of Section 


BREWER, 


The Use and Control of Food Addi- 

tives 
Ratepu L. Horst, Denver District of 
the Food and Drug Administration 


Food Additives: The Responsibili- 
ties of the Consumer 
Dr. Farrn Fenton, Ames, Iowa 


Reports of Section Committees 
Introduction of Officers, 1960-61 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Housing and Household Equip- 
ment 

Presiding, Da 
of Section 


Lyp1a InMAN, Chairman 


Symposium: Servicing of Appli- 
ances in the Home 
Moderator, Mucprep R. Ciarx, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company 
Consumer Satisfaction as a Manu- 
facturer Views It 
Rosert P. Lewis, Whirlpool Cor- 
poration, St. Joseph, Michigan 
The Homemaker’s Viewpoint of Sat- 
isfactory Servicing of Home Ap- 
pliances 
Mrs. KATHARINE M. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Service as Interpreted by the Local 
Dealer 
Mrs. Nessie Nipes, Nides Appli- 


ance Company, Denver, Colorado 


ALDERMAN, 


The Home Economist's Responsibility 
in Helping Homemakers Make 
Best Use of Home Appliances 
Mrs. Katuertne B. Battey, Wis- 

consin Extension Service 


Is the Pre-Fab the House of the 
Sixties? 
AmBer C. What's 


Lupwic, New in 


Home Economics 


Business Meeting 
Program of Work for 1960-61 


* Army reserve officers credit granted 





Be sure to bring your 
AHEA membership card. 
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10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Textiles and Clothing 

Presiding, Emma Jorpre, University of 
Wisconsin 


Symposium: New Directions for 
Textiles and Clothing 


Moderator, THetmMa L. THompson, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
Participants 
Doris JoHNson (Representing Busi- 
ness ), Coats and Clark Educational 
Bureau, New York City 
Auice Linn ( Representing Extension ), 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Mrs. ELeANORA PETERSEN 


senting 


( Repre- 
Secondary and College 
Teaching ), University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Business Meeting 
* 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
College Clubs 
Presiding, Nancy H. 
of Section 


FLYNN, President 


You and Home Economics in the 
Future 
Dr. Naomi G. ALBANESE, Woman's 
College of the University of North 
Carolina 


Business Meeting 

Officers’ Reports 

Election of Section Nominating Com- 
mittee 

Presentation of 
Plans for Action 
Mary Evrzaspetu KENDALL, Presi- 

dent-elect of Section 


1960-62 Section 


12:30 to 5 p.m. 


Visit Exhibits 
S p-m. 


General Session 
(Open to the public) 
Ballroom, Denver-Hilton Hotel 
Presiding, Ov.ca P. Brucner, President 
of AHEA 


AHEA Fellowships, International 
Scholarships, and the Borden 
Award 


Miss BrucHer 


Presentation of Borden Award for 
Fundamental Research in the 
Field of Nutrition and Experi- 
mental Foods 
J]. H. McCain, The Borden Company, 

New York City 


International Awareness—The Age 


of Interdependence 
Georce V. ALLEN, U. S. Information 
Agency, Washington, D. C 
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George V. Allen 


“The Age of Interdependence” 


Thursday, June 30 


8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Registration 
Auditorium 
( Use 13th & Curtis Streets entrance. ) 


* 
8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Auditorium 
© 


8:30 to 10 a.m 


Assembly of Delegates 
Auditorium—Theater 
(Open to all members as observers. 
Only delegates may vote.) 
Presiding, Orca P. Brucner, President 
of AHEA 


Recognition of State Presidents and 
Their Associations’ Membership 
Achievement, Miss Brucuer and 
Mrs. Erta H. McNavucuron, Assist- 
ant to the AHEA Executive Secretary 


Committee Reports and Proposals 


Committee on Federal Research Re- 
lated to Home Economics—Our 
Status and Aspirations, Rurn 
Bonpe, Chairman 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee, 
Bonnie Cox, Chairman 


Committee on Legislation—Presenta- 
tion and Adoption of Legislative 
Program, Mrs. Erzasern M. 
KraMer, Chairman; Dr. SeLtMa 
LipPEATT reporting 





Pa eS: 


— : 


Assembly of Delegates 
(continued) 


Adoption of the Budget, 1960-61, 
Maras. FLorence W. Low, Treasurer 


Resolutions Committee, ARDENIA 
CHAPMAN, Chairman 


New Business 


* 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Professional Section Meetings 


(Meeting rooms to be assigned ) 
* 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Colleges and Universities 
Presiding, Dx. Ruta C. Har, Chairman 
of Section 


Relations of Professional Associa- 
tions with Regional Accrediting 
Associations 
Dr. Giapys BRANEGAN CHALKLEY, 

Riverside, California 


What Accreditation Would Mean 
to Members of the American 
Home Economics Association 
Dr. Atperta Hii, U.S. Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Question and Answer Period 


Break 
Business Meeting 


> 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 
Presiding, Mrs. Ruta McRae Car.son, 
Chairman of Section 


Theme: Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics Meet Today's Challenges 


Education's Challenges and Home 
Economics Teachers 
Dr. Rosert H. Jonnson, Reorgan- 
ized School District No. 1, Jeffer- 
son County, Colorado 


Symposium: What We Are Doing 
about Education's Challenges 
Moderator, Mrs. Dorotruy M. SCHNELL, 

Chairman-elect of Section 


Participants 
Erma Wison, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
Mary Exvizasetn ALLEN, Hope Smith 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Mrs. CLeo Ricey, High School, Basin, 
Wyoming 

NaTauie Macxovicn, Elk Grove High 
School, Elk Grove, California 

Mrs. RutH Jewson, National Council 
on Family Relations, and Adult 
Homemaking Teacher, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Mrs. Dora ANN von Vint, Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School, Denver 


Business Meeting 
> 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Extension Service 


Presiding, Mrs. Avice M. Kine, Chair- 
man of Section 


Introductions, Announcements, and 
Business Meeting 


Program 
Chairman, Marrna I. 
Chairman of Section 


CuL.top, Vice- 


Panel: Trends Sought and Shared 
in Extension Research 
Moderator, HeLten Prout, Washington 
State Extension Service 
An Evaluation of Supervision 
Dr. Mary Louise Couuines, Fed- 
eral Extension Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Problems Encountered by Beginning 
Supervisors 
Vincinia Situ, Kansas Extension 
Service 
Making Use of Consumer Research 
Mrs. JEANNETTE Lyncu, Colorado 
Extension Service 
Use of Virginia Homemakers’ Time 
Mrs. ELLA ANDERSON, Virginia Ex- 
tension Service 


Skit: The Homemaker's Tempest— 
National Home Demonstration 


Study 

Evxin Minter, Indiana Extension 
Service 

Sve Hawrnorn, Texas Extension 
Service 


Mrs. ExvrzaBetu R. Grant, Nebraska 
Extension Service 

Avice Miter, Kansas Extension Serv- 
ice 

Eunice Heywoop, Federal Extension 
Service, Washington, D.C. 





Be sure to bring your 
AHEA membership card. 











June 1960 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Joint Meeting of Food and Nu. 
trition and Health and 
Welfare’ 


Presiding, Dr. THELMA PorTen, Michigan 
State University; and Moderator 


The Aging Program: Implications 
for the Home Economist 
The Aging and Their Need for o 
Social Program 
Dr. ArnNoLD M. Rose, University 
of Minnesota 
Panel: Responsibility of the Home 
Economist to 
Nutrition of the Aging 
Dr. AcNes Fay Morcan, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
Social Welfare Programs for the 
Aging 
Giapys Wuire, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. 
Family Economics of the Aging 
Dr. Rut R. Rver, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 
Summary and Question Period 
Dr. THELMA PoRTER 
* 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Home Economists in Business 
Presiding, Verna McCa.uvum, Chairman 
of Section 


Designs, Patterns, Action! 
Lia M. Jones, H. J. Heinz Company, 


Pittsburgh 


Food Fads—What Proteciion Have 
We? 


KATHERINE R. Smriru, National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Hecen S. MircHecr, University 
of Massachusetts 
> 
10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Home Economists 
making 
Presiding, Mrs. CHARLOTTE V. JACOBSON, 
Chairman-elect of Section 


in Home- 


New Explorations—Via Moscow 
Mrs. HeLen M. Hauusert, General 


Mills, Minneapolis 
Business Meeting 
Presiding, Mrs. Jean S. Tayior, Chait- 


man of Section 


Plan for Action 1960-62 


‘ Army reserve officers credit granted 
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10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Institution Administration 

Presiding, Dr. Beatrice Donacpson, 
Chairman-elect of Section 


New Directions in Action 
In Institution Administration 
Mrs. Cora Kusner, Colorado State 
Hospital, Pueblo 
In the School Lunch Program 
Mrs. JEAN Pirrs, American School 
Food Service Association, Denver 
In Research 
Dr. Marjorie M. McKrin.ey, Iowa 
State University 
Business Meeting 


Presiding, Jane Hartman, Chairman of 
Section 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m 
Research 
Presiding, Dr. Sana BLackwe t, Chair- 


man of Section 


Interdisciplinary Approaches to Re- 
search in Home Economics 


Dr. Marcaret I. Liston, Iowa State 


University 
Discussants 
Gienn H. Beyer, New York State 


College of Home Economics and 
Housing Research Center, Cornell 
University 

Dr. Ercet S. Eppnicut, Iowa State 
University 

Dr. PauLine Paut, 
California, Davis 

Mary C, Wurriock, University of 


Rhode Island 


Business Meeting 
Introduction of New Officers 
Reports from Officers and Commit- 
tees 
Program of Work for 1960-61 


University of 


10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m 
College Clubs 
Presiding, Nancy H. 


of Section 


FLYNN, President 


Symposium: College Youth and the 
1960 White House Conference 
Moderator, Dr. BLaine Porter, Brigham 

Young University, Provo 
Participants 
Nancy FLYNN 
Jorce Wotrcanc, First Vice-President 


of Section 
Extwor Fiscuer, Secretary of Section 


Installation of 1960-61 Officers 





Floride Moore 
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Bradford Bachrach 
Laura Lane 


Looking Ahead 


2 to 4 pun 
General Session 
Auditorium—Theater 
Presiding, Dr. Many CaTHarine Starr, 
AHEA Vice-President 
New Explorations in Management 
Mrs. ExvrzasetH W. CRANDALL, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island 
Symposium: Future Explorations in 
Home Economics 
Moderator, Dr. Manityn J. Horn, Uni- 
versity of Nevada 
Participants 
Housing 
Guienn H. Beyer, New York State 
College of Home Economics and 
Housing Research Center, Cor- 
nell University 
Clothing 
Dr. MARGARET 
State University 
Foods 


Dr. Pautine Paut, University of 


WaRNING, lowa 


California, Davis 
Interpersonal Relations in Family Life 
Dr. Wiruram E. Martin, Purdue 
University 
* 
5 p-m 
Chuck Wagon Bar-B-Que 
Singin’ River Ranch, Evergreen, Colo- 
rado (Transportation by bus) 


Friday, July 1 


8 a.m. to 12 noon 
Registration 
Auditorium 
* 
8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Exhibits Open 
Auditorium 


10 a.m. to 12 noon 

General Session’ 
Auditorium—Theater 

Presiding, Dr. Laura W. DrumMMmonpn, 
AHEA Vice-President 


Interpretation of Home Economics 


to the Public 
Laura Lane, Farm Journal 


A Look Ahead 


Dr. FLorme Moore, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
Presentation of New AHEA Officers 


Miss BruCHER 


Acceptance of the Presidency 
Dr. Dororny S. Lye, President-elect 
> 
2 to 4 p.m. 
State Presidents’ 
Unit 
Denver Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 
> 
2 to 5 p.m. and 7 to 10 p.m. 
AHEA Executive Board 
Spruce Room, Denver-Hilton Hotel 
> 


and Councilors’ 


1 p.m 
Professional Trips 


Trips are being arranged to: 

Air Force Academy and the Garden 
of the Gods 

Museum of Natural 
Park 

Fitzsimons Army Hospital 

Wool Standardization Branch Labora- 
tory at the Denver Federal Center 

Child Research Council, University of 
Colorado, Medical Center 

United Air Lines, Stapleton Airfield 

Opportunity School—(Walking Tours) 


History—in City 


1 Army reserve officers credit granted 
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Colorado State University 


Hand-operated printing press is another shoulder 
strengthener—demanding close attention of Bette 
Sargent and John Dickey. A 5-pound weight attached 
to handle of the press intensifies pull on muscles. 


Extension Agents to Visit 
Unusual Laboratories 


Home demonstration agents touring Colorado 
State University during the AHEA annual meeting 
will see two laboratories that are unique to this 
school of home economics: one for teaching occupa- 
tional therapy, the other for testing recipes at high 
altitude. The Extension Service section is planning 
a one-day preconvention meeting on June 27 with 
a trip to Fort Collins. 

Marjorie Ball, head of the department, says, 

“Other occupational therapy courses—there are 
about 27 in the United States—are attached to 
schools of medicine, education or art. But we feel 
that home economics courses offer many techniques 
an occupational therapist needs.” 

Though modest and unpretentious, the high alti- 
tude laboratory at Colorado State University is a 
research center which has become an ambassador 
not only for the school but for the United States as 
well. 

Letters have been received from as far away as 
South Africa and from neighboring South America, 
asking for help with baking problems encountered 
in the mountainous areas of these countries. 

Persons interested in food preparation, from 
foreign countries and the United States alike, make 
the high altitude laboratory one of their first stops 
on the campus. 

Visitors are often surprised by the size and de- 
sign of the altitude chamber. It is a round steel 


cylinder, 7 feet in diameter and 9 feet high, large 
enough to accommodate two workers and essential 
equipment. Air pressure within the chamber can 
be adjusted to simulate altitudes from sea level 
to approximately 18,000 feet. Conditions inside the 
chamber are regulated by exterior controls oper- 
ated by a technician. 

Despite round-the-world interest in the high 
altitude research laboratory, the primary aim of all 
projects undertaken is to solve food preparation 
problems of Colorado families. 

In performing this service, the Colorado Station 
has published several booklets of particular interest 
for the homemaker and home economist. “Mile 
High Cakes” and “Quick Mixes for High Altitude 
Baking” are two current bulletins much in demand. 
(Each is 15 cents for non-Colorado residents. ) Pop- 
ulation growth continues at a rapid pace through- 
out the Rocky Mountain West, and much of it is 
concentrated in Colorado. 

Newcomers to the mountainous states, puzzled 
by baking failures with cakes and breads that re- 
sult from recipes used successfully “back home”— 
at lower altitudes—turn to the high altitude labora- 
tory for help; some directly, some via their home 
demonstration agents. The result: 86,000 copies of 
“Mile High Cakes” and 64,000 copies of “Quick 
Mixes” have been distributed to date. 

However, research activity in the high altitude 
laboratory is not limited to baked products. For 
example, chemical and physical properties of 
potatoes—specific gravity, moisture and starch con- 
tent in relation to their cooking qualities—have 
been studied recently in an attempt to determine 
the best varieties for baking, frying, and boiling at 
high altitude. 

The appearance on the market of new and im- 
proved equipment requires that research be done 
at high altitudes. The introduction of electronic 
cooking makes it necessary to investigate anew 
such problems as nutrient retention, acceptability 
of the cooked food (as compared to conventional 
methods), and difficulties encountered in high 
altitude food preparation. 

Some research at the high altitude laboratory is 
conducted on a contract basis, but most of it is 
carried on as part of a continuing program at the 
Colorado State University Experiment Station. New 
food products, new varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables, new animal feeding practices, new equip- 
ment, each in turn presents problems for high 
altitude research. Thus the sphere for food research 
at high altitudes, as is true elsewhere, is an ever 
widening one. 
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American Home Economics 
in Development of American Standard L22 


Association Participates 


New Standard for Textiles 


OR many American Home _ Eco- 


nomics Association has recognized the need 


years, the 


for acceptable standards for textiles which would 
offer guidance to the consumer in purchases of 
clothing and home furnishings. To this end, the 
Association has participated for nearly half a cen- 
tury in conferences of numerous types designed to 
further the correct labeling of commodities in the 
textile and clothing field. Chief among these efforts 
has been the maintenance of membership on com- 
mittees of the American Standards Association, an 
organization devoted to the development of volun- 
tary standards through the co-operative effort of 
manufacturing, distributing, servicing, and con- 
sumer groups. 

The ASA Sectional Committee which has dealt 
with the development of standards for textiles and 
textile items was designated as Committee L22. 
The American 
operated in earlier work of this Committee in the 


Home Economics Association co- 
development of standards for rayon and articles 
made of rayon, based on previous work conducted 
by the American Viscose More re- 
cently, AHEA was active in the work of Committee 
L22, when its scope was extended markedly to 


( Ory ration. 


include a broad array of textile merchandise. Long- 
time deliberations of the members of this Commit- 
tee led to the development and recent acceptance 
of Performance Requirements of 75 End-Uses of 
Textile Fabrics. 

The 75 items cover 38 articles of men’s clothing, 
38 of women’s wear, and 15 of home furnishings. 
Included among the many standards which have 
been developed under these auspices are those for 
dresses, shirts, blouses, pajamas, corsets and bras- 
sieres, slips, coats, suits, work clothing, rainwear, 
blankets, draperies, sheets and pillowcases. Cloth- 
ing and home furnishings which meet the standards 
will be permitted to carry a tag bearing the L22 
designation that will ide ntify the type of per- 
formance which is guaranteed for the item. 

The standards cover construction and service- 
ability features deemed to be essential from the 


Pauline Beery Mack and George Sims Wham 
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Dr. Mack, dean and director of research at Texas 
Woman’s University, and Dr. Wham, director of 
textiles at Good Housekeeping Institute, are the 
AHEA’s American Standards 
Association Committee L22. 


representatives on 


consumer's standpoint. For example, in the pro- 
“Girls” 


minimum requirements are given tor a 


posed standard for B'ouse or Dress Wor en 
Fabric,” 
number of features, among which are the follow- 
ing: breaking and tearing 
change in laundering and in dry cleaning; color- 
fastness to light, perspiration, crocking, atmospheric 
arn shifting or 


strength; dimensional 


gases, laundering and dry cleaning; y 
slippage; retention of hand, character and appear- 
ance; seam strength; and garment components other 
than the 

In the majority of cases, the methods of test used 
in evaluation of the items are those of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, or of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
or they are taken from Commercial Standard 59-44 
developed by the United States Department of 
Commerce through the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


fabric. 


The requirements for each of the 75 end uses 
are given in easy-to-follow table form in the printed 
Standards. These are being published by the 
American Standards Association, Incorporated, 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16, New York, and will 
be available for teachers and others this month.’ 


Importance to Consumers 


The question arises as to what these L22 Stand- 
ards mean to American Home Economics Associa- 
tion members and to consumers in general. To 


! Prices will be: 
Volume I—American Standard Performance Requirements 
of Textile Fabrics—L22—1960, $4. 
Volume II—Textile Test Methods Used in American Stand- 
ard L22, $2.50. 
Volumes I and II ordered together $6. 
(An invoice charge of 50 cents is added on billed orders.) 
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AHEA it means a distinct forward step toward ful- 
filling long-standing hopes for reliable textile per- 
formance standards which have real meaning for 
the consumer. 

The recent enactment of the new Textile Fiber 
Products Identification Act requires that textile 
items must be labeled as to fiber content. Many 
American Home Economics Association members 
have felt that, although fiber identification is ex- 
tremely important, actual performance labeling is 
even more so. A combination of the two types of 
information—fiber content and performance—gives 
the purchaser of textile commodities a definite basis 
for making wise choices. 

It should be noted here that, although the label- 
ing of textiles as to fiber content provided by the 
passage of the recent law is mandatory, the use of 
the L22 Standards in the manufacture and labeling 
of a textile article, on the other hand, is voluntary. 
If a manufacturer uses the label on a piece of textile 
merchandise, however, the labeled article must 
meet the level of performance denoted in the desig- 
nation on the label. 

This situation places an obligation on members 
of the American Home Economics Association to 
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become informed themselves as to the meaning of 
the new L22 voluntary standards and to teach their 
meaning in the classroom, in home demonstration 
meetings, in discussions of various organization 
groups, and in conversations with neighbors and 
acquaintances. It is not sufficient for AHEA repre- 
sentatives to have spent time and effort to partici- 
pate in Committee L22 conferences at intervals 
over a period of several years. The extent to which 
the labels actually are used by manufacturers will 
depend upon consumer demand, since the produc- 
tion of goods under these standards and their 
subsequent labeling is voluntary as noted, not 
mandatory. The value which the consuming public 
derives from the standards will depend upon an 
educational program in which home economists 
should assume leadership. 

It is suggested that the ASA publication cited 
above could serve as supplementary reading in 
high school, college, and university classes, and in 
adult study groups of many types. Truly AHEA 
members have a challenge to demonstrate leader- 
ship in calling attention to this new highly compre- 
hensive textile Standard and in interpreting its 
meaning to consumers and prospective consumers. 


Plans for United Nations Day, 1960 


Plans for the 1960 observance of United Nations Day on October 24 were 
discussed with representatives of organizations affiliated with the United States 
Committee for the United Nations at a meeting in Washington on April 20. The 
AHEA is one of the affiliated organizations. This year marks the 15th anni- 


versary of the United Nations. 


At the meeting in Washington, Secretary of State Herter spoke of the impor- 
tance of the United Nations and of citizen support for it. Francis O. Wilcox, 
assistant secretary of state, and Andrew W. Cordier, executive assistant to the 
secretary-general of the United Nations, referred to the many new members 
from Africa which will soon be joining the United Nations as their countries 
become independent. These new members will be looking to the United Nations 
not only for recognition but also for counsel and assistance in the transition 


from colonial to independent nations. 


Local groups are urged to encourage mayors to appoint UN Day chairmen, 
issue UN Day proclamations, and try to get people in each community to have 
some sort of involvement with the United Nations. One new aspect of the 
plans for the 1960 observance will be an effort to add a “substantitive core” to 
the observances. Individual and group study of the United Nations Technical 
Cooperation—to use the new term for technical assistance—will be urged for 
this informational type of program. A 10-cent study kit on this program may 
be ordered from the U.S. Committee for the U.N., 816 Twenty-first Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Another activity appropriate as a part of UN Day programs and study is 
participation in the world-wide Freedom from Hunger Campaign to be initiated 
on July 1 of this year and extend for an initial period of five years. 




















Nursery Education in Home Economics 


EACHING in a nursery school has been 

added to the list of career opportunities in 
home economics within the last 15 to 25 years. 
On the other hand, nursery schools as laboratories 
for students to learn more about young children 
have been part of child development departments 
for 30 years or more. 

There are a number of reasons why we in home 
economics should continue to train nursery school 
teachers. Requirements for certification of nursery 
school teachers now being evolved indicate there 
is a possibility that nursery school teachers in the 
future will be trained mainly in the area of edu- 
cation. The time has come for us to make clear 
to ourselves and to others the contribution of home 
economics in the education of nursery school 
teachers. The following summary of the history 
of nursery in 
some of the background for the present situation. 

According to Moustakas and Berson,' the first 
nursery school to serve as a laboratory in child 
development for home was 
opened at the Merrill-Palmer School in 1922. 
Nursery schools at Iowa State University, Kansas 
State University, and Ohio State University, 
at other state universities were brought into being 
soon after this time. The sudden growth of labo- 
ratory nursery schools during this period was 
partly due to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller funds 
which became available for the study of children. 
It is to the credit of the leaders in home economics 
of this period that they had the vision to make 
use of these funds for establishing laboratories 
which were to make such an important contribution 
to the teaching of child development in home 
economics. 

Apparently little consideration was given to the 
training of nursery school teachers in the United 
States until the era of the Works Progres:, Adminis- 
tration nursery schools in the mid-thirties. One 
reason for the founding of the WPA nursery schools 
was to give employment to unemployed teachers, 


education home economics shows 


economics students 
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1C. E. Movusraxas and M. 
School and Child Care Center. 
row & Company, 1955, p. 99. 


P. Berson, The Nursery 
New York: William Mor- 


Ruth Highberger 


Dr. Highberger is a professor in the department 
of child development and family relationships in 
the College of Home Economics at the University 
of Tennessee. This article is based on a talk at 
the Thirty-fifth Anniversary Celebration of the 
Department of Child Development at Iowa State 
University on October 10, 1959. 


for the most part elementary teachers. In-service 
training was obviously necessary for these teachers 
who had been trained for quite a different program 
from that of the nursery school and for work with 
children at different developmental levels from the 
three- to five-year-old. The directors and teachers 
in the laboratory schools in home eco- 
nomics contributed quite generously of their time 
and laboratory facilities to provide in-service train- 
ing for these teachers. 

It was not until World War II that departments 
of child development began training undergraduate 
students for teaching children under five years of 
age. Teachers trained to work with preschool chil- 
dren needed in the Lanham Day Care 
Centers. These centers, supported by feder al funds, 
were established to take care of children whose 
mothers were working in war industries. The de- 
cision to train nursery school teachers was probably 
made under the stress of wartime patriotism with 
consideration given only to whether the staff in 
home economics could do this job, and not whether 
training nursery school teachers was a legitimate 
function of a college of home economics. Although 
the number of nursery school teachers graduating 
from departments of child development was not 
impressive, these teachers with a core of home 
economics courses were well trained for the myriad 
of responsibilities they had to assume in the war- 
time day-care centers. For example, teachers with 
a background in home economics were better able 
to cope with the problems of menu planning and 
food buying in the era of wartime rationing. 

When federal subsidy of the day-care centers was 
withdrawn, the job opportunities, particularly at 
the upper salary levels, decreased sharply. Some 
departments continued the major in child develop- 
ment emphasizing nursery education, with a re- 
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duced number of students. Other departments 
worked out with colleges of education a combined 
major which prepared students to teach in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and the primary grades in the 
elementary school as well. Most of these graduates 
have taken and continue to take jobs as kinder- 
garten or primary teachers in public school systems, 
where salaries are higher than they are in nursery 
schools. 


Nursery School Standards 


Within the past five years, as part of a movement 
to raise standards in private nursery schools, there 
has been increased interest in setting up require- 
ments for certification of nursery school teachers. 
These standards have already been set up in New 
York State and in several other states. In New 
York State, the requirements specify a bachelor’s 
degree from an approved college with a major in 
early childhood education. This major includes 36 
semester hours in professional courses in educa- 
tion. Where a combined program with education 
has been developed, majors in child development 
would come near meeting these requirements. But 
students graduating with a typical major in child 
development in home economics would be required 
to take a number of additional courses in educa- 
tion before they could qualify for certification as 
nursery school teachers. These are standards for 
only one state, but they indicate a trend. No one 
would question the wisdom of setting up standards 
for certification of nursery school teachers. It is 
probable that as opportunities continue to develop 
for nursery school teachers in hospital recreation 
programs, schools for handicapped children, co- 
operative nursery schools, community-sponsored 
day-care centers, and private nursery schools, more 
emphasis will be placed on meeting a set of 
standards. It will be difficult for colleges of home 
economics to justify training nursery school teachers 
if these teachers cannot meet certification require- 
ments. 


Graduate Training 


Let us now consider the training of nursery 
school teachers at the graduate level. There seems 
more general agreement that we in home eco- 
nomics should be graduating nursery school teach- 
ers with a master’s degree, possibly because there 
are never enough of these teachers to staff our 
laboratory schools in home economics. Our gradu- 
ate assistants in the nursery school are also 
necessary for the smooth running of our laboratory 
schools. 
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The question facing us, then, in home economics 
is whether we should train nursery school teachers 
at the undergraduate level. There is no question 
that supporting courses from education would be 
essential for this task, but departments of home 
economics education have trained home economics 
teachers for teaching in secondary schools for years 
with supporting help from education. 


Place in Home Economics 


There are a number of reasons why the training 
of nursery school teachers belongs in the home 
economics curriculum. Home economics has unique 
contributions to make to the field of nursery edu- 
cation. In return, the training of nursery school 
teachers can do much to strengthen departments of 
child development, and strong departments of 
child development are essential for the continued 
growth of home economics. 

Training in home economics is family oriented 
rather than school oriented. The underst: inding 
of the child’s life at home as essential bac kground 
for guiding the child at school is an important part 
of the present-day philosophy of nursery education. 
The best preparation for understanding a family 
and its problems is given in colleges of home eco- 
nomics. The core of courses taken by all students 
in home economics contributes to the nursery school 
teacher's understanding of the factors affecting the 
child’s life at home. Course work in nutrition con- 
tributes to the teacher's understanding of the inter- 
relation of the child’s eating habits and behavior. 
A knowledge of family economics enables the 
teacher to be more sensitive to the economic pres- 
sures on the family. Information from the field of 
textiles and clothing makes it possible for the 
teacher to help parents in making wiser selections 
of clothes for young children. 

All nursery school teachers in training should 
be required to take at least one of the family 
relationships courses offered in home economics. 
Knowledge of subject matter from this area is essen- 
tial to the understanding of the adjustments con- 
stantly being made within the family. Course work 
in parent education is more frequently offered in 
home economics, and understandings in this area 
are important to the nursery school teacher. The 

value to her of courses in child development and 
nursery education included in the child develop- 
ment major in home economics is obvious. 


Status of Nursery School Teachers 


Being identified with home economics can con- 
tribute to the nursery school teacher’s feelings of 
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self worth. Although home economics has been 
de-emphasizing the skills for some years, home 
economists still have a more healthy respect for 
manual work than do many other professional 
people. A highly skilled nursery school teacher 
is trained in understanding children and _ their 
parents and has a variety of skills with which she 
copes with the multitude of situations she must 
face during a day in the nursery school. Neverthe- 
less, she must also, in the course of her day, perform 
a number of manual tasks. 

There is more appreciation of the nursery school 
teacher in a college where there is less opportunity 
to compare her teaching with that of elementary 
school teachers. The importance of the teacher in 
the primary grades has increased in the eyes of the 
public in recent years, but there are indications 
that the lower the age level of the pupils the lower 
the status of the teacher. A cartoon in the Saturday 
Evening Post expressed this by having one child say 
to another, “If she’s so smart, how come she’s only 
teaching grade two?” Probably no seven-year-old 
ever said this because he would think it takes a 
great deal of intelligence to teach grade two, but 
this statement doubtless reflects the attitude of 
many adults. 


Importance to Home Economics 

Training of nursery school teachers is in accord- 
ance with the objectives of home economics as 
formulated by the Committee on Philosophy and 
Objectives of Home Economics of the American 
Home Economics Association. The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from this report. 


Home economics is the field of knowledge and service 
primarily concerned with strengthening family life through: 
educating the individual for family living; . furthering 
national, and world conditions favorable to 

Home economics prepares professi: nal 


community, 
family living. 


personnel to carry out its objectives through education, 


research, social welfare and public health, dietetics and 
institution administration, and business. It works co- 
operatively with other fields of education but assumes a 
unique responsibility for helping girls and boys, women 
and men, to achieve wholesome, happy lives.* 


A good nursery school experience for a child is both 
an important service to his family and an impor- 
tant contribution toward achieving a wholesome, 
happy life. 


Training nursery school teachers can do much 


* COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY AND Osjectives OF HOME 
EconoMICcs OF THE AMERICAN Home Economics Assocta- 
TION, Home Economics—New Directions. Washington, D. C.: 


American Home Economics Association, 1959, p. 5. 
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to keep our departments of child development vital 
and growing. Interested undergraduate majors go- 
ing into the same field challenge and stimulate 
young staff and graduate students, particularly the 
head teachers and the graduate assistants in the 
nursery school. Offering courses which can be taken 
by both seniors and graduate students makes 
possible for these two groups of students to learn 
from each other, and makes instruction at the 
graduate level less expensive. Without the under- 
graduates, many of our graduate programs would 
suffer. 

Students majoring in a department contribute 
to the prestige of that department within a college. 
In this era of public interest in child rearing, there 
has probably been less criticism of child develop- 
ment than of some other areas within home eco- 
nomics. It is important for home economics as a 
whole that our departments of child development 
be as strong as possible. 


Future Personnel 


There are few vocational opportunities for child 
development majors other than nursery school 
teaching. It is true that a major in child develop- 
ment provides good background for work toward 
an advanced degree in social work or child develop- 
ment, but few undergraduate women evidence real 
interest in going to graduate school. In an era 
when more and more women are working after 
their children are partially grown, majoring in an 
area which does not involve professional prepara- 
tion is not being realistic. 

Therefore, unless nursery school teachers are 
trained in departments of child development, it 
does not seem likely that there will be enough 
undergraduate majors in child development to offer 
advanced courses. We depend on our under- 
graduate majors for a large proportion of our 
graduate students. If our undergraduate majors 
in child development disappear, it will be increas- 
ingly difficult to attract good students for our 
master’s programs in y education. The 
master’s candidates we do attract, will be less 
likely to have a background in child development, 
family relationships, and nursery education. This 
in turn, will affect the number of good head teach- 
ers graduating at the master’s level. 

Good head teachers coming out of the programs 
are essential for the continued growth of our de- 
partments of child development. Since nursery 
school teachers leave the field so rapidly for mattri- 
mony and homemaking, there is need for a number 
of new teachers for our laboratory schools every 
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year. The head teacher who has been trained in 
home economics is obviously able from the begin- 
ning to contribute more in a college of home eco- 
nomics than a nursery school teacher trained in 
another discipline. A new teacher has so much 
to learn at the time she is becoming oriented to a 
new position that she has little time or energy to 
become acquainted with the field of home eco- 
nomics as a whole. 

If we agree that home economics should train 
nursery school teachers, how then can we convince 
others that this is a legitimate function of home 
economics? We need first to give enough thought 
to this matter to be certain of our own convictions 
before we can talk with confidence about our 
contributions and responsibilities in educating 
nursery school teachers. We need also to con- 
vince our deans and other staff members in home 
economics that nursery school teachers should be 
trained in child development departments. It will 
then be our job to take roles of leadership in estab- 
lishing standards for certification of nursery school 
teachers, through serving on committees concerned 
with these standards. We need to exert leadership 
also in providing in-service training for those al- 
ready working with young children through con- 
ferences, institutes, course work given in summer 
school and evening classes. In this way, home 
economics comes to be identified in people’s minds 
with nursery school education. 

For some departments, training nursery school 
teachers in any number will require either increased 
facilities in our nursery school plants or more com- 
plete use of existing facilities. Because of our in- 
terest in providing experience with children for all 
students in home economics, some of our nursery 
schools are too full of adults to provide a satis- 
factory experience in student teaching. A student 


cannot adequately grasp the idea of re sponsibility 
for the group when she participates in a group 
where there is an adult for every two children, 
even though she is asked te mporarily to assume the 
role of head teacher. Designating certain groups 
of children for training of student teachers and 
keeping beginning students to a minimum in these 
groups, would be one way of solving this problem. 

Probably our most serious handicap when it 
comes to demonstrating leadership in nursery edu- 
cation is our failure to contribute significant re- 
search to provide a sound basis for the kind of 
program we are providing in our laboratory schools. 
While home economics has contributed extensively 
to the practices in preschool education, many of 
these practices have been passed on from one 
generation of teachers to the next without sys- 
tematic study of their effectiveness. Rest before 
lunch, what co-operative schools do and do not 
accomplish for mothers and children, the extent 
to which we should have group activities at differ- 
ent age levels, whether children of different age 
levels should be grouped together, and many other 
questions are still to be investigated. 

In summary, present trends in certification for 
nursery school teachers indicate that departments 
of child development in home economics in the 
not too distant future may no longer be training 
nursery school teachers at the undergraduate level. 
Home economics can make an important contribu- 
tion to nursery education through its subject matter 
and values relating to young children. The train- 
ing program for nursery school teachers can be 
important in the growth of departments of child 
development. Whether 35 years from now nursery 
school teachers are being trained in home eco- 
nomics depends on the leadership shown by our 
present staff and administration in home economics 


IF WE ARE... to keep pace with tomorrow’s needs 


To keep pace 
with 


tomorrow's needs... 


Members and ideas are necessary to our profession. We 
cannot be successful or make needed progress in research 
and development to help solve the complex problems that 
face individuals and families unless we continue to grow. 
One way to grow is to increase the number of members so 
that we may reach more families. 


ways List To help you present facts about the Associaticn, its work, 





and the values of membership to a prospective member, 
to keep pace with tomorrow’s needs has been designed. 
It is an attractive folder you will be proud to use and 
should bring good results if you add your own enthusiasm. 

Copies are available at AHEA. Let us send you some. 
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The Effect of Government Agricultural Programs 


on Family Living 


OVERNMENT agricultural programs have 
a unique contribution to make toward the 
improvement of family living levels, both rural and 
urban. They make important contributions in spite 
of the fact that those agricultural programs with 
help for consumers as a major purpose are limited 
by relatively small budgets and that many of the 
other agricultural programs have consumers’ inter- 
ests as only secondary objectives. 

The contribution that agricultural programs make 
toward helping consumers and raising levels of 
living is unique for four reasons. First, agriculture 
deals with foods and fibers which are the raw ma- 
terials for many consumer products. Programs that 
affect the supplies, prices, or quality of these 
products thus affect consumers through their 
pocketbooks. Second, desire to increase depressed 
farm income levels and raise farm leve's of living 
in relation to those of other families has led to 
government programs designed to gain such ends. 
Third, desire to increase the income of farmers plus 
the inelasticity of demand for agricultural products 
have led to marketing research programs which di- 
rectly or indirectly have aided all consumers. Fourth, 
largely through historical accident, coupled with 
the fact that foods and fibers are agricultural goods, 
the all too few government research programs that 
are designed to help families with their problems 
in managing their resources to attain family goals 
have been centered in the agricultural branches of 
government. 

Obviously, agricultural programs are not the only 
government programs that affect family living. Con- 
sumer services are scattered widely throughout 
other government agencies. For example, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Department of Labor, the 
Federal Reserve System, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare programs protect consumers, contribute to 
family security, and raise levels of living. 

The list could go on and on. After all, a rising 
level of living is one of our national goals. It fits 
in with the high degree of social mobility possible 


in our formally classless society. It recognizes the 
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upward mobility that is one of the goals of many 
families. Moreover, it is based on the dynamic 
nature of our wants. Thus, it is no wonder that 
government programs contribute in many ways to 
a major national goal, a rising level of living. 

Levels of consumption can be raised in three 
ways. First, they can be raised by increasing family 
resources, which for this discussion means primarily 
the increasing of income or decreasing prices, the 
latter of which would increase real income. Second, 
levels also can be raised by helping families to be 
more efficient in their use of resources and by im- 
proving consumer knowledge of the pertinent fac- 
tors which they must consider. Third, levels can 
be raised by improving the economic conditions 
under which consumers must operate. 

Without trying to comment on each and every 
government agricultural program, let us consider 
the effects of some of the most outstanding pro- 
grams on family living levels and note some of the 
areas that need continued or increased emphasis. 


Programs That Affect Real Income 


Agricultural price support programs affect the 
income of some farm families and the income of 
all consumers. It is recognized that the present 
price support programs raise the income level of 
farmers with sizeable enterprises of the commodi- 
ties supported but have comparatively little effect 
on the levels of families operating small-scale farms. 
Price support programs in their present form affect 
consumers in that they tend to elevate somewhat 
the prices of some foods and fibers and thus, to 
that extent, decrease real income. 

Production research programs that improve farm 
technology and increase efficiency result in lower 
prices to consumers. 

The Farmers Home Administration program 
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helps the farmer operating a small-scale farm 
(who gets little or no income help from the price- 
support program) to get together a sufficiently 
large productive unit to operate effectively and 
thus be able to raise his family’s level of living so 
that it is more in line with that of factory workers. 
Programs that directly help small-scale and non- 
commercial farm families to move into more pro- 
ductive lines of work also raise levels of living. 
Further government action is badly needed in this 
area. The current Rural Development Program, in 
which government agricultural agencies co-operate, 
is a small step in this direction. 

The School Lunch Program increases real income 
because its subsidy to schools for lunches means 
that many children get better lunches for their 
money than otherwise would be possible. Children’s 
knowledge of nutrition is enhanced indirect'y, and 
their food patterns are influenced directly. 


Programs That Increase Family Efficiency 


Programs that increase efficiency in the use of 
family resources need more emphasis. Some of 
these fall into the province of agriculture largely 
because of historical accident, but they help both 
farm and nonfarm families to get more satisfaction 
out of a given level of resources. In this area are 
the adult education programs of the state extension 
services, the specialist and teacher help provided 
by the Federal Extension Service, the research 
of the Institute of Home Economics, and the re- 
search of universities and experiment stations. 

Work done by the home demonstration agents 
of the state extension services is well known. 

Farm and home planning, which today is led 
by the state extension services with interested farm 
families of all income levels, makes an effective 
contribution. Earlier, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration pioneered in farm and home planning with 
low-income farm families. One of its major method- 
ological contributions was the teamwork between 
agricultural economists and home economists in 
guiding family economic decisions. 

Examples of research that help families use their 
family resources more efficiently are the work 
of the Institute of Home Economics on food 
budgets at low, moderate, and liberal cost levels; 
nutrition guides; the study of family food practices; 
the nutritive content of foods; replacement rates 
on durable goods; buying guides on various con- 
sumer durables; the economic factors to be con- 
sidered in use of home freezers, home sewing, or 
food processing; kitchen and storage plans based 
on principles of work simplification; and family 
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expenditure patterns. The Institute has insufficient 
budget to carry on all of these lines of work all of 
the time; but from time to time work is done in 
each of these areas. Also, the Institute staff pre- 
pares most useful reports on relevant economic 
factors periodically in Family Economics Review 
and as part of the annual Agricultural Outlook 
Conference. 

Of great value are government collection and 
publication of the statistical data that are used to 
indicate levels of living, such as the income and 
expenditure surveys, the indexes of prices paid by 
farmers, farm income, county level of living in- 
dexes, and rural population series. Such data are 
collected by branches of the Agricultural Research 
Service, including the Institute of Home Economics, 
and the Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Programs That Improve Economic Conditions 
Under Which Consumers Operate 


To the extent that government agricultural pro- 
grams are counter-cyclical, levels of living are im- 
proved. The fact that agricultural price support 
programs put a floor under prices paid farmers, 
coupled with the fact that the floor comes into 
effect automatically to support income of com- 
mercial farmers when market forces otherwise 
would depress farm prices, contributes to economic 
stability in a recession. Even though the farm 
population now is only 12 per cent of the total 
population of this country, the buying power of 
the farm family is important in keeping the total 
economy on an even keel. Price supports are be- 
lieved to be useful as counter-depression measures, 
but they are not also counter-inflationary. 

Marketing research programs that help transmit 
knowledge of consumer preferences to producers 
need to be continued. To the extent that marketing 
research results in consumer wants being better met 
by product forms and services offered in the market, 
consumer satisfaction is improved. Often the pro- 
ducer is so busy using the marketing research to 
ascertain where he can increase profits, or the 
marketing research man is so busy pointing out 
such opportunities in order to sell his “product”— 
his marketing research—that insufficient emphasis 
is placed on ways the product could be adjusted to 
increase consumer satisfaction without increasing 
prices, even though profits are not increased. Granted 
that maximizing sales is the primary object of mar- 
keting research, the possible goal of maximizing 
consumer satisfaction should move up and be given 
more value, especially when the research is financed 
with tax money. 
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Why Graduates Stay in Teaching 


HIS study was undertaken to determine fac- 

tors which seemed to influence home eco- 
nomics graduates from Montana State College to 
enter, to leave, or to remain in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The total number (598) of Montana State Col- 
lege home economics graduates for the years 1935 
through 1955 were surveyed by questionnaire. Data 
were obtained from 540, or 90.3 per cent, of the 
598 possible respondents. Of the 540 graduates, 
384, or 71.1 per cent, had completed student teach- 
ing; 308, or 57.0 per cent, had entered teaching; and 
58, or 10.6 per cent, were teaching at the time of 
the survey. 


Conclusions 


Objective factors common to the entire group 
were analyzed by chi-square to determine signifi- 
cant differences between those groups of graduates 
who had never taught, who had taught but were 
full-time homemakers, who had taught but were 
employed in other work, and who were teaching. 
Factors which differentiated between these groups 
were: (1) college grade-point average, (2) income 
of husband, (3) marital status, (4) total number of 
(5) children age, 
(6) personal goals upon entering college, and 

personal goals at present. Factors which did 
not differentiate between the groups were: (1) age 
at graduation, (2) reasons for choosing teaching 
(3) time when graduate decided to 


children, under five years of 


as a career, 
teach, and (4) teachers in parental family. 
Objective factors common only to those graduates 
with teaching experience were also analyzed by 
chi-square to determine significant differences be- 
tween those graduates who had taught but were 
full-time homemakers, had taught but were em- 
ployed in other work, and who were teaching. Fac- 
differentiated between groups 
(1) personal goals upon entering teaching, 
(2) size of community, (3) equipment in home 
economics department, (4) courses completed be- 
yond bachelor’s degree, (5) tt gs in other 
professional activities, and (6) present attitude of 
husband toward wife’s teac ed Factors which did 
not differentiate between the groups were: (1) 


tors which these 


were: 
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Helen Lorena Hollandsworth 
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home economics at Montana State College, Boze- 
man. This article is an abstract of the dissertation 
for her EdD degree, granted at Michigan State 
University in 1959. The title of the thesis is 
“Factors Influencing Montana State College Home 
Economics Graduates for the Years 1935 through 
1955 to Enter, to Leave, or to Remain in the 
Teaching Profession.” 


Hollandsworth is an associate professor of 


school provision for operating expense, (2) quality 
of supervision by state home economics education 
supervisor, and (3) quality of supervision by the 
college home economics teacher education person. 

Attitude factors were assigned scores which were 
combined into a total “satisfaction with teaching” 
score. Mean satisfaction scores were computed for 
graduates grouped into those (1) who graduated 
from 1935 through 1941, (2) 1942 through 1948, 
and (3) 1949 through 1955. The mean scores for 
each of these groups, when tested by analysis of 
variance, were found not to be significantly differ- 
ent. However, there was a significant difference in 
teaching satisfaction of the graduates who (1) had 
taught but were full-time homemakers, (2) had 
taught but were employed in other work, and (3) 
were teaching. The respondents who were teach- 
ing had the highest mean satisfaction score (73.0) 
while those who had taught but were full-time 
homemakers or employed in other work had mean 
satisfaction scores of 69.4 and 65.0. 
faction score for the total group of 308 respondents 
was 69.6. 


The mean satis- 


Implications 


Based upon the conclusions summarized in the 
above section, the following implications would 
seem to be worthy of consideration. 

The counseling program for home economics stu- 
dents, particularly in relation to the following: 

1. There may be a need to help students consider 
both interest and aptitude in selecting a suitable 
home economics major. 

2. Students with a particular interest in teaching 
(or some other major) may need help with per- 
sonal and/or professional problems if they are 
to maintain that interest. 


~ 


> 
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3. Home economics teachers and counselors at all 
levels need to recognize that they are influential 
in the vocational choices of young people and 
prepare for and accept this responsibility. 

4. Both college counselors and students might be 
given the information that home economics 
graduates with high grade-point averages are 
the ones who tend to remain in teaching. 

The curriculum in home economics, particularly 
in regard to the following questions: 

1. Are there adequate majors offered to meet the 
needs of the students enrolling and for trained 
personnel in the state? 

2. Are students fully informed concerning choices 
of majors at a point in their college career when 
they have sufficient maturity and have achieved 
an adjustment which will enable them to make 
a wise selection? 

3. Is the curriculum meeting the real needs of 
students? One in every five of the graduates had 
never held a home economics position; others 
had worked only a very small proportion of the 
time since graduation. Three in every four were 
full-time homemakers. These facts might indi- 
cate that education for life and for homemaking, 
in addition to professional education, needs 
very serious consideration. 

4. Is there provision for helping women prepare 
for the dual role of homemaker and professional 
woman? Do students receive help in making 
wise decisions as to when it is wise for a woman 
to work, and how a woman becomes qualified 
to enter or re-enter a profession after being out 
for a period of time? 

5. Are men being educated to accept the idea that 
women may need to accept dual responsibili- 


ties? In education, married women seem to be 

necessary if we are to staff the nation’s schools; 

yet 57.6 per cent of the husbands of the home 
economics graduates in this study were opposed 
to their wives’ teaching. 

6. How are teacher needs related to graduate offer- 
ings? Since the teachers who take graduate 
work tend to stay in teaching, the courses they 
take seem extremely important. 

Communities may need to become more aware 
of the potential teacher supply available in their 
own localities and attempt to make use of this. 
One method might be to provide part-time employ- 
ment so that married women could more easily 
make a contribution to the teaching profession. 

Since satisfactions and irritants in teaching 
seemed to be essentially the same for older and 
younger teachers, communities should not be hesi- 
tant to hire well-qualified older women who are 
attempting to enter or re-enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Communities, particularly small communities, 
may need to study their situations in terms of 
teacher satisfaction to make them more appealing 
to teachers. 

School administrators may need to study the 
school situation and administrative practices in an 
attempt to increase “satisfaction with teaching.” 
For example, adequate equipment has been shown 
in the present study to be related to teacher reten- 
tion. Every attempt might be made by the school 
to provide equipment adequate for teaching all 
areas of homemaking. 

All leaders in home economics education need to 
find ways of helping teachers participate in pro- 
fessional activities. 


HEIH International Hospitality 


The Marshall-Putnam Home Economists in Homemaking Group in Illinois 
recently provided a foreign guest with an opportunity to observe “family life— 


USA style.” 


tained Morli Dharam, cultural reporter for the Manila Times. 


At the request of the American Council on Education, they enter- 


The group 


arranged for Mr. Dharam to stay in two farm homes and thus observe the role 
of a home economics trained rural homemaker in relation to her home, church, 
community, and professional organization. One evening, also, the HEIH group 
members and their husbands met with Mr. Dharam and two editors of county 
weekly newspapers for an informal exchange of ideas and information about 
the Philippines and the United States. 



































Yield of Cooked Meat from 
Different Types of Poultry 


Elsie H. Dawson, Gladys L. Gilpin, and 
Alice M. Harkin 


ATA on yield of cooked meat and weight Mrs. Dawson is chief of the Food Quality Labo- 
ratory, Miss Gilpin is supervisory food specialist, 
and Mrs. Harkin a food specialist in the Human 
Nutrition Research Division of the Institute of 


losses in cooking of poultry were obtained as 


a basis for establishing buying guides for home- 


makers and for large-quantity food buyers. This Home Economics of the Agricultural Research 

laboratory has found that the yield of cooked Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

chickens and turkeys may vary with the sex, age, 

degree of fatness, and ration fed to poultry Procedure 

(1) (2). All the poultry had been frozen and held at 0°F 
This report summarizes the effect of cooking by or lower for 3 to 40 weeks and was thawed before 

different home-type methods on the yield of cooked cooking. Cooking methods, cooking times, and 

meat, fat, skin, and bones from chicken broilers or ready-to-cook weights are given in the table. Elec- 

fryers, and roasters, ducklings, and small turkey tric ovens and surface units were used. All poultry 

fryers or roasters. was cooked unstuffed. The stewed chickens were 


Percentage yields and losses from different types of cooked poultry, based on ready-to-cook weight 
ge y L Y} } y y g 





YIELD FROM COOKED POULTRY LOSS E38 FROM COOKED POULTRY 
DESCRIPTION OF POULTRY —_— Total Total Evapora 
> COs ae NUMBER | TO-COOK + a cot Fat Skin Lean Meat, BONES Drip- | tion and Total 
enna eat Meat Meat Fat and pings Loss in 
Skin Handling 
percent per t per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Chicken, broilers or fryers 
Roasted halves, at $325°F 
75 minutes total. . 06 2 51 20 9 20 29 
Roasted halves, at 400°F 
50 minutes total 92 2 50 20 8 22 30 
Roasted whole, at 325°F 
45 minutes per pound 24 2 22 19 l 8 $1 50 21 11 18 29 
Stewed, cut in halves 
3 hours total 24 2 52 19 
Chicken, roasters: 
Roasted, whole, at 325°F 
33 minutes per pound 24 3 22 19 2 9 41 52 19 12 17 29 
Stewed, cut in halves 
3 hours total 24 3 52 17 
Duckling: 
Roasted, whole, at $25°F 
234 hours total +4 t 0 22 9 ta 22 39 19 25 17 42 
Turkey, fryers or roasters: 
Roasted, whole, at 325°F 
2 to 234 hours total. . . 54 5 28 18 1 8 46 55 18 6 21 27 
Braised, whole, at 450°F | 
134 to 2% hours total 54 5 28 18 1 8 | 46 55 18 | 6 21 27 





' Average ready-to-cook weight of whole bird without giblets and neck 
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cut in half and each chicken was simmered in an 
amount of water equal to its weight. Braised 
turkeys were cooked without added liquid in a 
covered roaster and uncovered the last 30 minutes 
to brown. Equal numbers of male and female 
poultry were used with the exception of the broiler 
halves and the ducklings. For these the informa- 
tion was not available. 

The yield of cooked meat, fat, and skin for the 
roasted broiler halves and for the stewed chickens 
was calculated as the difference between the weight 
of the cooked broiler halves or the weight of the 
drained stewed chicken and the weight of the 
bones. 

For roasted chickens, ducklings, and for roasted 
and braised turkeys, the skin and fat were removed 
from the carcass and the meat was stripped from 
the bones. Meat from the breast, wings, and the 
back from the base of the neck to the end of the 
ribs was classified as light meat; meat from the 
legs, thighs, and the back posterior to the ribs was 
classified as dark meat. Tendons and cartilage 
were included with the bones. Separate weights 
were recorded for the ready-to-cook bird and for 
the light meat, dark meat, fat, skin, bones, and 
drippings for each cooked bird. Meat from the 
ducklings was all dark meat. 

Each yield or loss figure was calculated on the 
basis of aggregate weights for the poultry type. 


Results and Discussion 


Data on yields and cooking losses, expressed as 
per cent of ready- to-cook weight, are shown in the 
table. The percentage yield of meat, fat, and skin 
found in this study for roasted chickens, ducklings, 
and small turkeys was similar to that reported by 
Winter and Clements when cut-up parts were 
wrapped in aluminum foil and cooked for 20 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure (3). 

Chicken broilers and roasters. No appreciable 
difference was found in the yield of cooked meat 
when broiler halves were roasted at 325° or at 
400°F. They had about 50 per cent meat, fat, and 
skin, 20 per cent bones, and 30 per cent cooking 
losses. 

When chicken broilers were roasted whole, the 
yield of cooked meat, fat, and skin and the cooking 
losses were about the same as when they were 
roasted as halves. Stewed broilers had slightly 
higher percentage yield of meat, fat, and skin and 
a slightly lower percentage of bones than those 
roasted whole. This is accounted for by the gelat- 
inization of some of the cartilage in the long 
cooking process so that some of it was softened 


sufficiently to be removed with the meat. Simmer- 
ing permitted the complete removal of meat from 
the bones, whereas, in the roasted chickens some 
particles of meat adhered to the bones around the 
joints. 

When chickens were roasted whole, the roasters 
weighing about 3 pounds had a slightly higher 
percentage yield of meat, fat, and skin than had 
the broilers, which weighed about 2 pounds. The 
difference in the yield was in the proportion of fat 
and skin. The percentage of fat, though small, 
was twice as high as that of the broiler-fryer 
chickens. 

When roasters were halved and stewed, the yield 
of cooked meat, fat, and skin was the same as for 
the roasted chickens. The proportion of bones 
including cartilage, was slightly less in the stewed 
birds. 

Ducklings. The meat from ducklings, which is 
all dark meat, made up 22 per cent of the ready-to- 
cook weight; fat and skin, 9 and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively. Cooking losses accounted for 42 per cent; 
this included a loss of about 25 5 per cent as drip- 
pings. Meat, fat, and skin totaled 39 per cent yield, 
which compares with a 52 per cent yield for the 
roaster chickens. 

Turkeys. Highest yield for the groups of poultry 
studied was from the fryer-roaster turkeys, which 
had a total yield of meat, fat, and skin of 55 per 
cent; 28 per cent was light meat, 18 per cent dark 
meat, 1 per cent fat, and 8 per cent skin. Bones 
made up 18 per cent of the ready-to-cook weight 
of the turkeys. No difference in yield or cooking 
loss was found between turkeys roasted at 325°F 
and those braised at 450°F. 

Yield in relation to cost. Based on ready-to-cook 
weights, the percentage yields of lean meat exclud- 
ing skin from 5-pound turkeys (46 per cent) and 
from 3-pound chickens (41 per cent) were about 
twice as high as that from 4-pound ducklings (22 
per cent) when roasted by comparable methods 
(see chart). Ducklings had the lowest meat vield, 
the highest fat, the highest cooking losses, and the 
highest drip loss of any type of poultry tested. 

From this information the number of servings of 
specified size and the relative cost per serving of 
different types of poultry can be determined. The 
amount of re sady-to-cook poultry required to yield 
1 pound of cooked lean meat, based on the per- 
centage yield figures obtained in this research, was 
calculated to be 2.2 pounds for young fryer- 
roaster turkeys, 2.4 pounds for broiler-fryer or 
roaster chickens, and 4.5 pounds for ducklings. The 
cost per pound may be estimated by multiplying 
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the yield factor for an average size bird by the 
cost per pound of ready-to-cook poultry. For ex- 
ample, based on the 1958 wholesale price per 
pound ' of 44 cents for 5-pound turkeys, 32 cents 
for 3-pound chickens, and 41 cents for 4-pound 
ducklings, the cost of 1 pound of cooked lean meat 
would be 97 cents for turkey, 77 cents for chicken, 
and $1.85 for duckling. 

In some cases, the cost is estimated on the basis 
of the yield to include fat and skin with the meat. 
In this case the size of the serving is usually larger 
On the 
basis of percentage yield of lean meat, fat, and 
skin (turkey 55, chicken 52, and duckling 39 per 
cent) the raw weight necessary for 1 pound 


to allow a specified amount of protein. 


‘ Based on the 1958 yearly average wholesale price per 
pound at New York for ready-to-cook poultry. Dairy and 
Poultry Market Statistics 1958. Statistical Bulletin No. 252 
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cooked meat, fat, and skin is 1.8 pounds for turkey, 
1.9 pounds for chicken, and 2.6 pounds for duck- 
ling, and the estimated cost is 79 cents, 61 cents, 
and $1.07, respectively. Whether or not the skin 
and fat are eaten, the best buys at 1958 prices were 
chicken and turkey. 


Summary 

Yields of cooked meat from chickens, ducklings, 
and fryer-roaster turkeys were compared. The yield 
of cooked meat, fat, and skin was highest for tur- 
keys, about 55 per cent of the ready-to-cook weight, 
and was the same whether turke "ys were roasted in 
a 325°F oven or braised in a covered roaster in 
a 450°F oven. The meat, fat, and skin of stewed or 
roasted chickens made up 50 to 52 per cent of the 
ready-to-cook weight of chickens weighing 2 to 3 
pounds. The cooked meat, fat, and skin of duck- 
lings made up 39 per cent of the ready-to-cook 
weight. The yield of cooked lean meat without 
fat and skin was 46 per cent for turkeys, 41 per 
cent for chickens, and 22 per cent for ducklings. 
Based on 1958 wholesale prices, chicken and turkey 
were more economical than duckling as sources of 
protein whether yield of lean meat or total yield of 
meat, fat, and skin was used to calculate cost. 
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Publications You'll Want to See 


“Home Economics in Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: A Statement 
of Objectives and Future Directions” has just been published. This report was 
prepared by the home economics development committee, Division of Home 
Economics of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
In design and format, the booklet is similar to AHEA’s publica- 
The resemblance is intentional and 
Copies of 


Universities. 
tion “Home Economics—New Directions.” 
done after consultation, and the result is a pair of handsome booklets. 
the Land-Grant publication may be ordered from Lela O'Toole, Dean, Division 
of Home Economics, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. The cost is 15 cents. 

Another publication just off the press is a revised edition of “Dietetics As A 
Profession.” This 40-page booklet offers information concerning careers in 
dietetics. It may be ordered from the American Dietetic Association, 620 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. It is priced at 35 cents per copy, $7.75 
for 25 copies, and $14 for 50 copies. 
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Colorado Awaits You— 
Plans for Annual Meeting and After 


O WEST,” young ladies (or even come 

East), to Colorado for the American Home 
Economics Association meeting in June! 

If it is your first trip to Colorado, you will prob- 


. ably want to enjoy other activities in Colorado as 


well as the annual meeting. Too, you may be con- 
cerned with the plans you'll make for your vacation 
time and money, and what you'll need to pack. 

Your wardrobe will be complete if you include 
cottons, a sweater, and a coat or jacket for evenings, 
rain wear (just in case), slacks or bermudas, and 
low-heeled shoes. 

You can take advantage of your free time in a 
variety of ways, depending on your interests. 


Shopping 

Near the hotel you may shop in Denver's leading 
stores, visit the new Mile High Center, or attend 
one of several theaters, located in the hotel area. 
Also close by are the state Capitol, the state his- 
torical museum, and one of the United States 
Mints—top attractions for Denver visitors. The 
Mint will be closed the week of the convention, 
but it opens again after July 4. 


Sightseeing 

A short drive from the city will lead you to Look 
Out Mountain, where you can see the famous 
grave of Buffalo Bill and get a wonderful view of 
Denver. Magic Mountain, a new attraction in the 
Denver area, will give you an idea of the typical 
town of the old West. It has been built in actual 
size, with live portrayals of story-book scenes at 
intervals during the day. Elitch’s and Lakeside are 
amusement parks—if you enjoy a summer theater or 
the thrill of the roller coaster or tilt-a-whirl. 

More attractions are south of Denver in the 
Colorado Springs area. Here you will find the 
Garden of the Gods, featuring fascinating natural 
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Judi Redman 


Miss Redman is a sophomore majoring in home 
economics education at Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins. She is active in the Home Economics 
Club and in Chi Omega Sorority, serving as social 
chairman of the latter this year. A native of 
Gilcrest, Colorado, Judi plans to teach in high 
school after graduation. 


rock formations. Famed Pike’s Peak is in this area, 
too. Many of nature’s wonders await you if you 
take the underground tour through the Cave of the 
Winds and to Seven Falls. If time permits, you 
will want to visit the Cheyenne Mountain Zoo and 
Will Rogers’ Memorial Shrine and perhaps stop 
over at the well-known Broadmoor Hotel in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Central City, one of the most famous mining 
towns of yesteryear, located about 25 miles west 
of Denver, starts its summer opera season June 95. 
In the original opera house, operas and dramas are 
scheduled with well-known actors starring through- 
out the summer months. The town, itself, is a 
sight to see. 

Bus tours are available to many scenic spots. One 
trip you'll want to take: to Estes Park and: up over 
Trail Ridge Road, heart of the great Rocky Moun- 
tains. You should plan to come early or stay a few 
days following the convention to vacation in the 
mountains. 

Horseback riding, hiking, or a ride on the aerial 
tramway in Estes Park will give you a view of the 
mountain scenery. Guided tours will take you to 
points of interest in the area. Shopping in the 
village of Estes will provide a day's fun, in itself. 
Guest “dude” ranches and resort motels attract 
thousands of people every summer. Most guest 
ranches here feature many outdoor events—hikes, 
barbecues at the campfire in the evenings—and 


have heated swimming pools. 
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Colorado State University and Fort Collins wel- 
come you to visit the campus during your stay in 
Colorado. Fort Collins is near the mountains about 
60 miles north of Denver. Boating and water skiing 
at Horsetooth Reservoir, near Fort Collins, are sum- 
mer fun for the many students who attend summer 
school at CSU. 

Greeley holds a special “Go West” celebration 
each year on the Fourth of July in honor of the 
Greeley who made the phrase famous. It is the 
county seat of one of the greatest agricultural areas 
in the nation, 40 miles north of Denver. The queen 
of the celebration leads the parade and reigns over 
the rodeo in the afternoon, with fans from across 
the United States taking part in the rodeo. 


Advance Planning 


Budgeting your money and time for the many 
activities will naturally be a problem. The Denver 
Convention and Visitor’s Bureau, 225 West Colfax, 
can give you more specific information on time 
and cost of various trips. If you want to attend the 
opera performances at Central City, you'll need 
reservations from the Central City Opera Associ- 
ation, 1440 Court Place, Denver 2. Colorado. Don't 
forget some extra cash for your personal shopping 
and souvenirs. 

The thrilling excitement for any visitor to Colo- 
rado awaits you. The AHEA annual meeting, alone, 
is an experience you will not want to miss. Why 
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Judi Redman 


not take advantage of the fact that it is in Denver 


and see lots more of Colorado? You can make 
your trip one you will never forget. 
We will be looking forward to meeting you in 


Denver at the Olin Hotel! 


Delaware Club Has Active Year 


HIS year the Home Economics Club at the 

University of Delaware has had an unusual 
honor. An American Home Economics Association 
scholarship brought Helen Dikeakou from Greece 
to study here. Additional financial help is being 
given to Helen by the club. 

An international flavor has thus been added to 
the year’s program—not only through Helen's con- 
tribution in speaking at one of the meetings but 
also in the person of another foreign student, Ophira 
Ben Arieh from Israel. 

Ophira is studying at the University of Delaware 
through a scholarship from the International Co- 
operation Administration. 


Bonnie Milspaw 


Miss Milspaw is reporter for the University of 
Delaware Home Economics Club, Newark. 


One of the year’s projects continued the bond 
with people in other countries. It was conducted 
under the auspices of the Save the Children Foun- 
dation, which helps needy children both in the 
United States and abroad. The club members made 
nightgowns, blouses, and simple dresses for the 
children. 

Another outstanding event was the annual Ellen 
H. Richards Banquet held on May 2 under club 
sponsorship. Jeanne Ayers, senior home economist 
of the J. C. Penney Company, was the speaker. 
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Bonnie P. SMITH 
ARS Information Division 


How best to conduct a study is a major concern 
of nutritionists who make dietary surveys of indi- 
viduals and groups. Two important considerations 
are the length of the survey period and the method 
of getting information. 

A comparison of two survey methods was made 
by Sadye F. Adelson of the household economics 
research division in studying the diets of a small 
group of business and professional men in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul in 1953 and 1954. 

For the first part of the study 39 men kept records 
of their food intakes for a two-week period. An 
interviewer usually made four visits to each sub- 
ject’s home during the first week (fewer during the 
second ) to give instruction and guidance in weigh- 
ing, measuring, and estimating the amounts of food 
eaten. 

In the second phase, a group of 59 men recalled 
their food intakes for the past seven days, in one 
interview each, with the help of their wives and a 
trained interviewer. Then, for the next seven days 
they weighed and recorded their food. 

The first part of the study showed that for the 
men as a group the average amounts of food and 
nutrients calculated from the records were similar 
for both weeks. As expected, individual diets often 
differed from week to week. 

The second part showed a remarkable similarity 
between the average amounts of food and nutrients 
recalled by the men for the first week and those 
recorded during the second. Individual dietary 
differences between the two weeks, on the average, 
were no greater than differences between the two 
weeks when the record system was used through- 
out. 

From these results, Miss Adelson concludes that 
for this group of men, the one-week survey period 
provided just as good information on their current 
diets as the two-week period and that the quicker 
recall method was just as satisfactory as the record 
method. The report appears in the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association for May 1960. 


Work in progress in the household economics 
research division includes a study of the job-related 
expenses and certain management and housekeep- 
ing practices of working wives. The results will 
serve as a basis for estimating how much a family 


may actually gain financially when the wife jg 
employed outside the home. 

A considerable amount of the wife's earnings 
may be taken by such expenses as meals at work, 
transportation, income and social security taxes, 
and membership in business and professional 
groups. Extra expenditures for clothing, personal 
care, hired help, and commercial laundry services 
may further reduce the wife’s net income. 

The current study of these expenses (in cO-opera- 
tion with the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station) 
is being made in Ohio—in Zanesville, a small indus- 
trial city, and in nearby rural areas. It includes 
approximately equal numbers of working and non- 
working wives with husbands employed full time. 
A similar study was made in four small Georgia 
cities in 1958. 

Also under way is a study of the amount of food 
used by families and the amount they discard 
during storage, preparation, serving, and eating. 
Few surveys of family food consumption have in- 
cluded detailed accounts of the quantity of edible 
food trimmed and lost in the kitchen, left on plates, 
and fed to pets or farm animals. A present concern 
is the amount of fat and calories remaining in the 
food people eat. This information is needed by 
nutritionists and health workers to make better 
appraisals of the nutritional adequacy of family 
diets and to improve family food plans and other 
educational material. 

The survey includes 250 families in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. It is being made co-operatively with 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Similar studies are being made in Los Angeles, 
California, and in a rural Missouri county. 


Recently off press are two revised bulletins in 
the USDA series on food planning and budgeting, 
prepared by the staff of the Institute of Home 
Economics. 

The first, “Family Fare” (HG-1 
hensive guide to feeding the family, containing 
up-to-date nutrition information and a series of 
weekly food plans for people of different ages; 
information on buying, storing, and preparing food; 
and a collection of recipes for main dishes, vege- 
tables, salads, desserts, and baked goods. 

The second revision is a “Food Guide for Families 
with Young Children” (HG-5), which offers moder- 
ate- and low-cost weekly food plans for a couple 
with two preschool children. It also gives menu 
suggestions, tips for feeding young children, and 
lists the special food needs of an expectant 


), is a compre- 


mother. 

Single copies of both bulletins may be had free 
on request from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Developmental Level 
Related to Clothing Study 


Fern M. Horn 

Acting Dean, School of Home Economics 
Stout State College 

Menomonie, Wisconsin 


In recent years, concern has increased in regard 
to the home economics program at the junior high 
school level. Psychologists have pointed out that 
early adolescents are confronted with many new 
and complex problems, including problems in the 
area of clothing. Dissatisfaction has also been ex- 
pressed by many homemaking teachers as to some 
of the bases used for de veloping a clothing cur- 
riculum. Because much attention has been devoted 
to the differences in the degree of maturity existing 
among students in a particular classroom, there 
seemed to be a need for developing instruments 
that would serve as a basis for building a challeng- 
ing, meaningful curriculum in the area of clothing. 

The purpose of this investigation, therefore, was 
to study the relationships existing between certain 
aspects of clothing and the ability of early adoles- 
cent girls to handle selected clothing construction 
tools adequately for their varied developmental 
levels. In order to describe the relationship of 
development and behavior of the adolescent, the 
total sequence of the growth of adolescent girls has 
been divided by Millard into quarterly, rather than 
into year to year, characterizations. Only the fol- 
ets three quartiles were used in be study: 

1) Quartile I—girls ages 10.4 to 12.5, 2) Quartile 
i ages 12.5 to 13.9, and (3) awl IlIl— 
girls ages 13.9 to 15.6.° 

Analysis was guided by the hypotheses that: 


‘An abstract of the author’s doctoral thesis titled “A 
Study of the Relationships between Certain Aspects of 
Clothing and the Ability to Handle Selected Clothing Con- 
struction Tools with the Developmental Levels of Early 
Adolescent Girls,” which was completed for the degree of 
EdD at Michigan State University, June 1959. A microfilm 
copy of the complete dissertation may be obtained from 
University Microfilms, University of Michigan, Am Arbor. 

2C. V. Mrarp, The Adolescent (urpuchsned nrene 
script, East Lansing, Michiran, 1978. p 32 -AN 


(1) in the area of clothing, significant differences 
exist in the interests of early adolescent girls at 
different developmental levels; (2) a positive cor- 
relation is discernible between spatial perception 
of early adolescent girls at different developmental 
levels and their ability to handle selected clothing 
construction tools; and (3) among early adolescent 
girls whose fathers are in different occupational 
groupings, differences are demonstrable in relation 
to the girls’ interests in clothing and their ability 
to handle selected clothing construction tools. 

To discover whether or not such differences 
actually existed, an interest inventory was first 
developed which divided the clothing area of the 
homemaking education curriculum into six cate- 
gories: (1) selection, (2) grooming, (3) socio- 
logical aspects, (4) care, (5) construction, and (6) 
management. Then, in order to ascertain possible 
differences in the ability of girls to handle clothing 
construction tools, the four most-commonly-used 
tools were selected: (1) tracing wheel, (2) sewing 
machine, (3) shears, and (4) needle. Directions 
for the use of these tools and a rating scale for 
evaluating the resulting products were developed. 
Finally, the Differential Aptitude Test for Space 
Relations was selected as a means of determining 
whether a correlation could be discovered between 
spatial perception and the ability of early adolescent 
girls to handle the selected clothing construction 
tools. 

Results from the administration of these instru- 
ments were obtained from a population of 300 
early adolescent girls whose fathers had been 
categorized into four occupational groupings: (1) 
professional, (2) skilled, (3) semi-unskilled, and (4) 
farming. Data obtained were then compiled, tabu- 
lated, analyzed, and reported in the study. All 
findings were subjected either to the chi-square test, 
the product moment method of correlation, or the 
test for analysis of variance. 

Within the limitations of the sample used, find- 
ings of this research indicated that: (1) statistically 
significant differences occur between the develop- 
mental levels and occupational groupings of early 
adolescent girls in their interest in certain aspects 
of clothing; (2) significant differences are evident 
between developmental levels of early adolescent 
girls and their ability to handle selected clothing 
construction tools; and (3) a positive correlation 
exists between spatial perception of these early 
adolescent girls and their ability to handle the 
clothing construction tools selected for this study. 

For the first developmental level, student inter- 
ests in the items of each category were ranked in 
the following order: (1) grooming, (2) selection, 
(3) sociological aspects, (4) management, (5) con- 


struction, and (6) care. Students in both the 
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second and third developmental levels ranked the 

categories similarly: (1) grooming, (2) sociological 

aspects, (3) selection, (4) management, (5) con- 
struction, and (6) care. 

For other items, significant differences in student 
interest were discovered, either between occupa- 
tional groupings or between developmental levels. 
Thus, some relevant data were revealed which may 
have implications for administrators and teachers 
planning a curriculum in junior high school home- 
making education. 

Significant differences were also found between 
developmental levels of students in the ability of 
those students to use the tracing wheel, shears, and 
needle. Girls in the first developmental level in this 
study demonstrated more ability in the use of the 
tracing wheel; those in the second and third de- 
velopmental levels showed less ability. However, 
in the use of the shears, students in the third 
developmental level rated much higher on the 
rating scale, with those in the first and second levels 
almost comparable. Girls of the second and third 
developmental levels were comparable in ability 
to use the needle; those in the first level were con- 
siderably lower. 

Differences, based upon occupational groups, 
were found between students in their use of the 
sewing machine. Those in the “farming group” 
rated higher in the second and third developmental 
levels than did those of the other occupational 
groups. However, students in the other three occu- 
pational groups rated similarly in their ability to 
use the sewing machine. 

Implications. Conclusions drawn from this study 
have a number of implications for persons who de- 
sire to develop a more meaningful and challenging 
curriculum in the area of clothing: 

1. Greater curriculum emphasis should be devoted 
to the interests and concerns of early adolescent 
girls in teaching selection and the sociological 
aspects of clothing. 

2. Inasmuch as students of the second develop- 
mental level indicated the greatest interest in 
actual clothing construction and also demon- 
strated ability similar to that of third level girls 
in handling most of the construction tools, simple 
construction techniques using the sewing machine 
could be introduced in the curriculum at this 
second level. 

3. More attention, at the first developmental level, 
could be devoted to certain items relevant to the 
‘care of clothing, for example, ironing and daily 
and seasonal care. 

4. Concern for items related to decision-making was 
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expressed by students at all developmental levels, 
for example, whether to buy or make a garment, 
which one to select, and how to plan a wardrobe. 
Therefore, in the development of a clothing cur- 

_ riculum, more consideration to decision-making 
is essential. 

5. Because girls in all categories based on occupa- 
tional groups rev ealed differences of interest in 
all categories, an understanding of this occupa- 
tional phase of student background would cer- 
tainly seem of value in curriculum planning. 

6. Provision for individual differences in interest 
and needs requires further emphasis in the cloth- 
ing area of the curriculum. 


Use of Time and Money 


by Employed Homemakers’ 


ELLA SMITH ANDERSON 
Virginia Extension Service 
and CLeo FrrzsimMons 
Purdue University 


In Virginia, as in many other states, rural areas 
are rapidly becoming urbanized. More and more 
farm family heads obtain money for family living 
by accepting employment off the farm, either to 
supplement farm earnings or to replace them alto- 
gether, although the family may still live on the 
land. Many of the homemakers are becoming 
second earners in the family by accepting full- or 
part-time positions away from home for pay. Data 
obtained in 1958 revealed how a selected group of 
Virginia homemakers, who work away from home 
for pay, are employed, how they divide their time 
among homemaking and other activities, and what 
percentages they contribute to total money incomes 
of their families or households. 

Co-operating homemakers. A randomly selected 
group of Virginia home demonstration club mem- 
bers, who were employed for pay full time or 
part time outside the home, co-operated in the 
study. Data were obtained from replies to a ques- 
tionnaire and a daily record of activities, including 


‘ This material is a summary of findings in a thesis on 
“Use of Time by a Selected Group of Virginia Homemakers 
Working Away from Home for Pay” submitted as partial 
requirement of the Graduate School at Purdue University 
for a Master of Science in Home Economics degree granted 
to Mrs. Anderson in June 1959. Dr. Fitzsimmons was the 
major professor. Maude Wallace and home agents in 47 
Virginia counties, in addition to the 190 homemakers, co- 
operated in obtaining data for the study. 
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the amount of time devoted to them for one 


week. 

Forty-seven or 94 per cent of the counties invited 
co-operated with the study. One hundred and 
ninety women returned schedules. Of these, 141 
indicate d that they were employed full time, 47 
were part-time employ ees, and two, one a clerical 
worker and one a teacher, did not report the 
number of hours worked each week. 

Out of the 190 homemakers, 26 or 14 per cent 
lived on farms. In addition, 43 or 23 per cent re- 
ported some farm income. Thirty-two or 17 per 
cent were in families where the head was a pro- 
fessional person. Eighty-five or 45 per cent reported 
nonfarm heads of household. 

Family size. The median family size counting 
members living at home was between 3 and 4. 
Among homemakers age 20 to 29, the average 
family had 4 members, but the largest number of 
families had 2 members. Among the 30 to 39 age 
group, the average was 3.9, with the largest number 
of families having 4 members. Among the 40 to 49 
age group, the average was 3.8, with the largest 
number of families having 4 in them. Among the 
50 and over age-group of homemakers, the average 
was 2.5 for family size, and the largest number of 
families had 2 members at home. 

A total of 245 children was reported. One hun- 
dred thirty-one or 54 per cent of these were 6 to 
14 years of age. Nineteen or 8 per cent were under 
6 years old. Sixty-five homemakers or 34 per cent 
reported no children in their households. 

Type of occupation. The division of full- and 
part-time employees, by occupation of these home- 
makers, is shown in table 1. The largest percentage 
of workers, both full- and part-time, was in the 
secretarial and clerical group. Next high among 
full-time workers were teachers, and among part- 
time workers were salespeople. 

Division of time. The homemakers’ day 
divided into three parts. Homemaking or household 


was 
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production included all foods work, house care, 
clothing care, outside work, and shopping. Per- 
sonal activities included eating, personal care and 
dressing, health care of self, care of family members 
and activities with them, church and community 
activities, sleep and rest, recreation and entertain- 
ment. Work for pay included travel time to and 
from work. 

The average time spent in homemaking activities 
by part-time workers was 49 hours and by full- 
time was 31 hours for the week the schedule was 
kept. More than 200 weekly activities were reported 
by the homemakers, and 69 different types of jobs 
for pay were listed. Among the full-time workers 
were some who had their own businesses, and these 
reported especially long hours of work. 

The hours per week which homemakers in differ- 
ent groups of occupations reported they devote to 
personal activities, homemaking, work for pay, and 
travel to work as an average, are given in table 
2. 

The percentages of time devoted to household 
production, personal activities, and work for pay 
by part- and full-time employed homemakers were 
computed. Noted also were the percentages de- 
voted to work with foods, which is the most time- 
consuming activity reported, and that devoted to 
church and community activities, which some per- 
sons fear will be neglected by employed home- 


makers. This time distribution was: 
PART-TIME FULL-TIME 
ACTIVITY WORKERS WORKERS 
per cent per cent 
Household production 29.0 19.0 
Food work 12.0 9.4 
Personal 57.0 54.0 
Church and community 4.0 3.6 
14.0 27.0 


Work for pay 


Many types of household production activity 
were reported by these employed homemakers. 
Work having to do with the family food supply was 


TABLE | 


Emovloyment, full-time, part-time, by occupation of homemaker* 





SECRETARY 


TYPE 
AND SALES 
ped CLERICAL oe CLERK 
EMPLOYMENT - — = 
WORRER 
num pe r num pe Tr num- | pe rT 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
ull-time 49} 25.8) 37 19.5 | 17 8.9 
Part-time 16 8.6 5 2.6) 10 5.2 
No reply 1 8 1 5 


NURSE AND 


RESTAURANT 
FACTORY AND 


pocTors’ ennieumn capurent MISCELLANEOUS ALI 
ASSISTANT . — 
WORKER 

num- per num per num- per num per | num- per 

ber cent ber ent ber cent her cont Ler cent 

16 8.5 13 6.9 8 4.2 1 6) 141 74.3 

3 1.6 1 ) 2 1.0 10 5.2 47 24.7 

2 | 1.0 





* 190 families 


teachers employed 9 months or more considered full time. 


Others working 28 hours or more per week were classified as 


full-time employed, and those who worked less than 28 hours as part-time. 
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reported in considerable detail. Teachers reported 
relatively large amounts of food preserved by freez- 
ing. Secretarial and clerical workers and teachers 
had the largest percentages reporting baking done 
and meals prepared and frozen. The percentages 
of secretarial and clerical workers who reported 
gardens were larger than those of other occupa- 
tions. 

Contribution to family incomes. In every occu- 
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tributions, of farm products, and other sources 
which include those of male heads and other 
workers are shown in table 3. 

Among part-time workers, in every occupation 
of homemaker group, the homemaker’s income rep- 
resented the highest percentages of the family 
income in the lowest income range in which families 
were reported. Only in the group of miscellaneous 
workers were family incomes under $1500. 


TABLE 2 


Hours per week spent in various activities by homemakers in different groups of occupations 





USE OF TIME BY PART-TIME WORKERS 


OCCUPATION | 


Personal | Home- 
Activities | making 
-. | } } 
hours hours | 
Secretary and clerical worker | 95.7 | 49.0 
Teacher... | 102.2 | 55.3 
Sales clerk | 96.1 50.6 
Nurse and doctors’ assistant... . | 101.6 52.1 
Factory worker........... - | 91.0 | 46.9 
Restaurant and cafeteria worker. 89.4 | 46.2 
2 | 53.6 | 
| 


Miscellaneous. ....... | 92. 


USE OF TIME BY FULL-TIME WORKERS 
by ee Personal Mame by a Travel 
= = Activities making for to 
Pay Work ‘ . Pay Work 

hours | hours hours hour hour h 

19.9 $.3 90.4 31.5 42.9 3.1 
9.4 1.0 90.2 35.2 39.4 3.1 
18.6 2.6 85.0 30.4 49.2 3.3 
12.3 1.9 92.7 30.3 $1.5 3.4 
7.0 | 3.0 88.8 35.3 40.3 3.5 
29.3 3.0 94.7 29.3 40.7 3.2 
19.6 2.5 89.9 32.4 43.0 2.6 





pation group, the homemaker’s income represented 
the highest percentages of the family income in the 
two lowest ranges of income groups, under $1500 
and $1500 to $2,999, when the homemaker was 
employed full time. Among teachers, nurses or 
doctors’ assistants, and factory workers, none of the 
homemakers working full time reported family in- 
comes below $1500. Among full-time workers, the 
percentages of income from farm products were 
highest among families of teachers, nurses, and 
doctors’ assistants, and workers in restaurants and 
cafeterias. The percentages of homemakers’ con- 


Percentages the homemaker contributed were 
high in the $1500 to $2,999 range for some occupa- 
tional groups where the wife was employed full 
time in part because the homemaker was the only 
earner in the family. 

As table 2 shows, there was marked similarity 
in the percentage of total income of families or 
households which earnings of full-time employed 
homemakers contributed. 

Among part-time workers the highest contribu- 
tion to the income of the household was 60 per 
cent, by factory workers. The smallest contribution, 


TABLE 3 


Percentage of fam ily income source, by occupation of the homemaker, part-time and full-time workers 





SECRETARY | 


INCOME BY SOURCE : = TEACHER 
WORKER. | 
— SK eS me -_ 
percent | per cent 
Homemaker’s earnings 18.9 25.0 
Farm products. ... 3.1 | 22.0 
Other sources.... . 78.0 | 58.0 
Total...... 100.0 | 100.0 
Homemaker’s earnings 45.0 40.0 
Farm products... 3.7 18.5 
Other sources. .. 51.2 | 41.5 
Total... .. 100.0 | 100.0 


RESTAURANT 
NURSE AND 


SALES pocTors’ FACTORY AND MISC EL al 
CLERK | WORKER CAFETERIA LANEOUS 
ASSISTANT WORKER 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Part-time workers 
15.4 | 4.0 60.0 40.0 17.8 19.4 
9.8 3.3 25.0 40.0 10.0 
74.8 92.7 15.0 20.0 82.2 70.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers 
49.2 | 38.4 38.4 38.4 43.0 
6.9 12.4 19.8 12.4 11.4 
43.9 49.2 $1.8 49.2 45.6 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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4.0 per cent, was reported by nurses and doctors’ 
assistants. 

Activities for which homemakers want time. 
Homemakers listed many activities they would like 
to have more time for. Some mentioned more than 
one activity. Most of the activities were in the 
“personal group. Twenty-five per cent of the total 
group, and the largest number, said they would 
like more time for visiting and _ entertaining. 
Twenty-four per cent wanted more time for read- 
ing; 22 per cent wanted more time for sewing; 
20 per cent wanted more time for clubs and social and 
community activities; 18 per cent wanted more time 
for flowers and gardening; 16 per cent wanted more 
time for family activities; and 13 per cent wanted 
more time for church work. 


Mothers and Daughters 
Select School Dresses ' 


MARTHA SHOWALTER MILLER 
and Mary S. Ryan 

College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 


New York State 


Traditionally there has been an area of conflict 
between the parent and the child in the selection of 
clothing. The child frequently has definite ideas 
as to the type of clothes he desires to wear and 
is very insistent that they meet certain standards. 
These may or may not coincide with the standards 
of the parents. If, as stated by Havighurst,’ the 
child upon entering kindergarten moves out from 
his family circle—a place of emotional security— 
into the peer group where he has a great need for 
social approval, it would seem that as he is work- 
ing for this social approval his attitudes toward 
clothing might change. Can it also be said that the 
mother’s attitudes change with her daughter's? This 
study proposed to compare those factors which 
made a school dress satisfactory to mothers and to 
their five- or nine-year-old daughters. By knowing 
the clothing attitudes and values of both, parents 


‘Based on a study by Mrs. Martha Showalter Miller 
entitled “A Comparison of Mothers’ and Daughters’ Values 
Concerning the Relative Importance of Certain Components 
of Satisfaction with School Dresses” as partial fulfillment for 
the degree of Master of Science at Cornell University, 1959. 
Dr. Ryan is an associate professor in the department of 
textiles and clothing, and Mrs. Miller is now an instructor. 

* Ropert J. Havicnurst, Developmental Tasks and Edu- 
cation. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952, pp. 
15-32. 
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may be helped to anticipate better the clothing 
needs of the child and to understand his reactions 
to related situations. 

Seventy mothers and their daughters in Ithaca, 
New York, were interviewed to determine and 
compare clothing attitudes and values pertaining 
to school dresses. The daughters comprised two 
age groups—five- and nine-year-olds—the former 
just having entered kindergarten and the latter 
supposedly having achieved some measure of social 
integration to merit comparison. As a check on 
the universality of the data, 55 were of a “high 
middle” socioeconomic class while the remaining 
were in a lower one. The population was obtained 
from two schools in the area. 

The method of interviewing the mother consisted 
of five parts: 


1. An open-end question—“What is most important 
to you when choosing a school dress for your 
daughter?”—was used to determine her conscious 
motives for choosing school dresses, for example, 
the attributes and components of satisfaction with 
school dresses which were foremost in her 
thoughts. Her responses were followed by 
“Why?” or “What do you mean?” 

2. A series of paired comparison statements describ- 
ing seven dresses, each having one component of 
satisfaction, was used to determine the relative 
importance of these components. 

. An adjustable pie graph was used as a device to 
measure the relative importance of the com- 


wy) 


ponents. 

4. A question concerning the mother’s agreement or 
disagreement with her choices on the paired 
comparisons was used as a check on the validity 
of the method. 

. Several open-end questions were included to 
determine what was meant by the component of 
satisfaction most frequently chosen by the paired 
comparison technique, why it was important to 
her, and to determine what was meant by the 
least frequently chosen component and why it 


ut 


was unimportant. 

Since it is difficult for children to verbalize 
opinions about clothing, the following interview 
method was devised. Each girl, interviewed 
separately from her mother, was asked to think 
about the dresses she wore to school and to choose 
one she liked best. To distract her from the fact 
that she was being questioned, paper and crayons 
or a pencil were offered by the interviewer as the 
girl was asked to draw and/or color the dress. 
This proved to be an excellent means of rapidly 
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gaining rapport as well as focusing her thoughts 
on a particular dress for more valid responses. 
Drawing the dress forced her to recall its details 
as well as general appearance and aided her in 
answering the questions “What is it that you like 
about this dress?” “Why do you like it?” or “Why 
is it important to you?” until she was no longer 
able to verbalize her attitudes. The exact procedure 
was repeated for a dress she did not like to wear to 
school. All answers of both mother and daughter 
were recorded verbatim. 

It was found that the majority of mothers of both 
kindergarten and fourth-grade girls, regardless of 
socioeconomic class, considered the becomingness 
of the dress as most important. Their reasons in- 
cluded: “I take pride in having her look nice when 
she is dressed up; a mother likes to have the best 
qualities of her child stand out.” “If dressed be- 
comingly she probably feels more comfortable and 
at ease in the dress—conscious that it looks well 
on her.” To dress a girl becomingly “. . . teaches 
her to look nice so she will dress according to 
mother’s standards when older”; “. . . so she will 
look attractive to her friends; so she won't be an 
outsider.” “Becoming” as a component of satis- 
faction with school dresses was chosen most often 
over six other components: “comfort,” “like friends 
” “attractive,” “ease of care,” and 


” « 


wear,” “good buy, 
“self-help features.” 

“Comfort” was given as second in importance 
with “like friends wear” and “self-help features” 
given last. “Like friends wear” was considered 
more important for teen-agers, “self-help features” 
for children younger than those interviewed. It 
was expected that “ease of care” would rate high 
with the mothers; however, the majority felt, 
is not important unless the rest (of the com- 
ponents) are there.” “I would like a dress easy to 
care for if I could get it, but if a dress is unbe- 
coming I wouldn't buy it just to save work.” 

The daughters, on the other hand, considered 
“attractiveness” as most important—the beauty of 
the dress itself (color, decoration, or full skirt) as 
distinguished from “becomingness,” which is con- 
cerned with how the dress looks on the girl. Also 
mentioned often by the daughters were “becoming- 
ness” and “comfort.” The older girls considered a 
dress “like their friends wear” and one having 
“self-help features” as being very important: “I 
wouldn't want to feel left out.” “Because they wear 
pretty dresses, I want to wear pretty dresses like 
them.” They liked dresses “. . . easy to get into or 


out of; then I don’t have to ask Mommy to do it.” 
This constituted a striking difference from the values 


of the mothers who considered “self-help features” 
and socially approved dresses virtually unimportant 
for both age groups. 

From these findings one might conclude that 
to five-year-old girls the attractiveness of the dress 
is the most important component of satisfaction. As 
the child grows older, attractiveness remains im- 
portant; however, clothes which are becoming, 
which have self-help features, and are socially ap- 
proved become of major significance. This may be 
due to the older child’s growing independence from 
the home and to his need for social approval among 
classmates. 

Mothers and daughters seem to agree on the 
importance of a becoming and comfortable dress 
for school. If there is a conflict, then, in the selec- 
tion of clothes by the mother for her daughter it 
might lie in the greater importance given to social 
approval reasons and self-help features by the 
daughter. This is an area to which parents may 
need to give more consideration. 


4-H Club Youth Report 
on World Agriculture Fair 


ANITA REICHERT 
AHEA Publications Associate 


“Are these 4-H members real farm boys and 
girls?”—this was the question most frequently asked 
of the eight young people representing the 4-H 
Clubs at the World Agriculture Fair in New Delhi, 
India, from December 11, 1959, to February 29, 
1960. 

At the fair, the eight young people were “grass 
roots ambassadors,” telling about their farm, home, 
and community activities and the part young peo- 
ple can play in improving family living. They also 
cleared up many misconceptions about American 
life based largely on Hollywood movies. From 
March 1 to April 11, the 4-H group visited farm 
families in India and traveled through the Middle 
East and Europe. 

The four boys and four girls, who were selected 
from 75 nominees in 43 states, gathered at the 
National 4-H Center in Washington, D. C., on their 
return to this country and paused to evaluate their 
experiences. Members of the 4-H delegation were: 
Patricia A. Bottomley, Winnebago, Minnesota; 
Paul M. Hendrick, Jasper, Florida; Kenneth C. 
Kehrer, Orange, Connecticut; Kay E. Mihata, Kai- 
lua, Hawaii; Nancy E. Nesbitt, Hobart, New York; 
Rebecca J. Passmore, Benton, Tennessee; Stanley B. 
Stewart, Modesto, California; and Ferdinand A. 
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Patricia Bottomley, 4-H Club mem- 
ber from Winnebago, Minnesota, 
cuts a dress from a pattern while 
an Indian family watch her demon- 
stration at the First World Agricul- 
ture Fair, New Delhi, India. Assist- 
ing her (center) is her Indian 
counterpart, interpreting the ex- 
planations into Hindi when neces- 
sary." 


National 4-H Club Foundation 


Thar, Decatur, Michigan. Accompanying them were 
former state 4-H Club leader Chauncey P. Lang 
and Mrs. Lang of State College, Pennsylvania. 

Criteria for the selection of the young people 
were: exceptional project records, leadership quali- 
ties, good citizenship, ability to demonstrate their 
4-H methods to others, and musical and entertain- 
ment talents. 

During the fair, three and one-third million visi- 
tors toured the U. S. Pavilion, “Mela (county fair ) 
USA,” which was opened by President Eisenhower 
during his visit to India. In the pavilion, 4-H was 
represented in two areas. A sign reading “4-H Club 
Members Learn By Doing” welcomed visitors to 
the Club tent in the outside section, where the 
young people demonstrated various scheduled proj- 
ects. The girls divided their time between sewing 
and nutrition, the model kitchen, and leather work- 
ing. Three of the girls are college home economics 
students. 

Demonstrations by the boys included woodwork- 
ing, culling poultry, grafting trees, and basic agri- 
cultural practices. American do-it-yourself tech- 
niques were employed in fashioning tool cabinets, 
games, and other items. 

Inside one of the buildings the boys and girls 
alternated at the 4-H information booth explaining 
the program to fair visitors and answering multiple 


‘The April issue of the JournNaL, page 271, carried a 
photograph of Kay Mihata of Hawaii demonstrating how 
American homemakers preserve their own food. 
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questions about American life, farms, politics, our 
educational system, and the salaries of average 
Americans. 

Some of the questions were rather surprising. 
Kay Mihata, a home economics student at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, was greeted by President Eisen- 
hower on opening day with a “How do you do, 
Hawaii!” as he passed the 4-H booth. “But,” she 
remarked, “every day people asked me if I am an 
American and if so, w hy?” She commented that 
“nice crowds of sincere and interested people were 
fascinated by our electric sewing machine, kitchen 
appliances, and hot running water.” They wanted 
to know about prices, where the appliances could 
be obtained, how they operated, and why the girls 
used pins in the dress patterns. 

“I was surprised,” said Pat Bottomley, home eco- 
nomics student at Iowa State University, “that so 
many men were interested in the electric sewing 
machine, until I found out that men do much of 
the tailoring in India.” Around the nutrition exhibit, 
which included a mobile of the “Basic Four,” peo- 
ple were especially interested in “how many times 
a day we eat,” she indicated. A special demonstra- 
tion kitchen was always jammed with people strain- 
ing to see the girls prepare a typical American meal. 

Paul Hendrick, who lives on a 240-acre crop and 
livestock farm near Jasper, Florida, and is a sopho- 
more at the University of Florida studying agri- 
culture and political science, commented that fami- 
lies in India, as in America, toured the exhibits 
together. He was particularly enthusiastic about 
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the pilot areas in the villages where social programs 
are under way for the improvement of rural family 
living. 

Although composed of an older group—compris- 
ing both men and women in the 18 to 35 age 
bracket—the Young Farmers Association is an In- 
dian counterpart of the 4-H Clubs in the United 
States, Paul explained. Much of the leadership in 
this group is given by former International Farm 
Youth Exchangees from India who have lived and 
worked with farm families in the United States. 

The 4-H Club members had prepared for the 
trip by learning a few basic phrases in Hindi. How- 
ever, during the exhibitions they were assisted by 
Indian “counterparts” who translated for them. 
Despite the language barrier, the young people 
enjoyed visiting in the homes of Indian families. 
“The people were almost too hospitable,” said 
Rebecca Passmore, who is studying home econom- 
ics at the University of Tennessee. “So many people 
were eager to have us see their homes that we 
could not accept all the invitations.” 

The young person in India does not have the 
wide choice that the American boy or girl has in 
pursuing education for a career, the 4-H members 
found. Opportunity is not open to all, but mainly 
to the economically and socially more favored 
groups. But the Government is helping to broaden 
educational opportunities by providing scholarships 
for the gifted. 

Not only American work methods, but the “fun” 
side of American life was demonstrated. Five days 
a week the 4-H team performed waltzes, polkas, 
folk and square dances, and even a mild rock ‘n’ 
roll in the open-air auditorium. This entertainment 
program was immensely popular, with 900 to 1,000 
people crowding into the area to catch a glimpse 
of the performers at every session. Clad in square- 
dance outfits—the boys in brightly colored shirts 
and gamblers’ ties, the girls in full swinging skirts 
and pantaloons—they also sang and played the 
guitar and other instruments. 

Celebrating India’s “Republic Day” on Janu- 
ary 26, they shared the program with members of 
the India-USA Friendship League, who performed 
dances representative of their states. 

Despite the popularity of the singing and danc- 
ing, the Indians admitted that they do not like our 
music, the young people said. Rebecca laughingly 
remarked that, although she hadn't told them, she 
found it very difficult to become accustomed to 
Indian music. But Indian dancing was superb. 

All the young people expect to continue contacts 
with many of the Indian people whom they met 
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and in whose homes they visited. The excitement 
and wonder of the experience still lingered in their 
voices and in their faces as they talked. Combined 
with their down-to-earth approach to their “ambas- 
sadorship,” their enthusiasm promises much for the 
future relationships between the two countries. 


Turkey Organizes 


Home Economics Association 


This report of the organization of a National 
Home Economics Association in Ankara, Turkey, 
was sent to the Journat by Mary E. Border, 
extension home economics adviser with the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 


In February of 1960, the first National Home 
Economics Association was organized in Ankara, 
Turkey, with a charter membership of 64 women. 

Zatiye Delibeyoglu, chemist at the Ankara Tech- 
nical Training School, was elected president. Rezan 
Sahinkaya of Ankara University faculty was elected 
vice-president. Mrs. Suheyla Teoman, ministry 
home economics extension leader, was chosen sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Selma Ogmen, ministry supervisor 
of agricultural technical schools, treasurer. 

A constitution was developed and adopted and 
plans were made for monthly programs. The first 
step the women felt necessary was for members of 
their group to have a good understanding of each 
other's work and goals. 

At least six of these women have been to the 
United States for training in home economics, and 
almost that many more will be going in the next 
two years. 

A home economics department was opened two 
years ago at Ege University in Izmir. Plans are 
under way to open a department in Ankara Uni- 
versity this fall. 

Teacher training institutes and technical schools 
over Turkey are in the process of revising present 
home economics curriculums and_ revitalizing 
courses to make them applicable to the needs of 
the country. 

The Home Economics Extension Training Center 
under the supervision of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration will graduate its sixth consecu- 
tive class in June. There will then be approximately 
75 field home economics extension workers. 

The Ministry of Education has approximately 500 
mobile home economics teachers in the field and 
hopes to have 2,000 out in the next five years. 
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AHEA Delegates Attend 


International Federation Meeting 


Olga P. Brucher, American 
Home Economics Association, Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle, 
president-elect, Mildred Horton, executive 
secretary, represented the Association at a meeting 
of the Permanent Council of the 
International Federation of Home 
Sévres, France, April 20 to 23, 1960. 

Chief items on the age a were routine business, 
elections, and plans for the Tenth International 
Congress on Home Economics, which will be held 
in France in 1963. 

The Federation Council reviewed the 1959 finan- 
cial statement and the cash situation as of March 31, 
1960. It agreed to increase dues for collective mem- 
bers by 25 per cent to take into account the new 
value of the French franc. Dues for individual 
members were set at a figure which is $3 for USA 
members. This includes the Federation Bulletin. 

The Council agreed that each country should 
encourage individual memberships. The AHEA 
will accept individual memberships from USA per- 
sons and forward the dues to the Federation. 

Mildred Horton, AHEA secretary, 
was elected to a five-year term on the 
committee. Isobel S. Gibson of Scotland, who was 
elected to complete the term of the previous presi- 
dent who resigned in 1958, was re-elected president. 
Elizabeth Gregory of New Zealand is the other 
newly elected member of the executive committee. 
Mrs. Ingrid Osvald-Jacobsson of Sweden continues 
on the committee. 

“Home Economics Education to Meet Changing 
World Conditions and Needs” was chosen as the 
theme for the 1963 Congress. Four rather general 
topics were suggested for plenary sessions as fol- 
lows: the world food situation, preservation of in- 
herent values in family life, home economics serv- 
ing life in the community, housing to meet family 
needs. Discussion groups similar to those held 
during the 1958 Congress in the United States are 
also being planned. 

One subcommittee was appointed to continue 
work on terminology in the various languages and 
another to consider the Bulletin. 
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Pillsbury-AHEA Filmstrip 
to Be Shown at Denver Meeting 


The home economics filmstrip co-sponsored by 
the Pillsbury Company and the American Home 
Economics Association is expected to be ready for 
its first showing at the 1960 annual meeting of the 
The filmstrip will have a 
running time of about 15 minutes, is in full color, 


Association in Denver. 


and is accompanied by a sound record and written 
narration guide. It has been de signed to interpret 
to school administrators, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents what home economics education contributes 
to young women, both at high school and college 
level, for their immediate and long-range careers 
as homemakers and/or career women. It will at- 
tempt to stimulate administrators, counselors, and 
curriculum specialists to work with the local home- 
making teacher to encourage enrollment in home- 
making classes based on the recognition of value to 
the student. 

The filmstrip is being prepared for the Pills- 
bury Company under the direction of Glick and 
Lorwin, Incorporated, Chicago. The Association's 
advisory committee helping with script content and 
approach are Arleen Otto, Florence M. Reiff, and 
Mary Louise Hurt. 

Copies of the filmstrip are to be made available 


for wide use. For information write to AHEA. 


HEIB Directories 
Should Be Ordered Now 


Persons who want a copy of the 1961 Directory 

of the Home Economists in Business Section of 
AHEA should place their orders now. 
Cost to AHEA members—$3; to nonmembers—$5. 
Make checks payable to Home Economists in Busi- 
ness Section—AHEA. Order directories from Miss 
Elspeth Bennett, 33 Narragansett Drive, St. Louis 
24, Missouri. 


Housing Instruction Conference 


to Be Held at Cornell in October 


The Fourth Conference for the Improvement 
of Instruction in Housing (in land-grant colleges 
and universities ) will be held at Cornell University 
from October 12 to 15. The purpose of the Con- 
ference is to improve instruction in the general field 
of housing in colleges and departments of home 
economics. 

The Conference will include housing, design, 
interior design, home furnishing, applied art, home 
management, equipment, and the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of housing. Delegates will repre- 
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sent resident teaching, research, and extension. 
Speakers announced for the Conference include 
Arthur N. BecVar of General Electric Company; 
Glenn H. Beyer, Helen G. Canoyer, and Jean 
Warren of Cornell University; Carl Koch, architect 
of Carl Koch Associates; Perry I. Prentice, House 
and Home magazine; and Mrs. Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, 
author and faculty member of Pratt Institute. 

The planning committee represents eight insti- 
tutions with Virginia True, head of the department 
of housing and design of the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University, 
as chairman. Inquiries about attendance at the 
Conference should be directed to Miss True. 


Pillsbury Announces Award for 
Junior Home Service Center for 1960 


Beth L. Hunt, a home economics major at the 
University of Georgia, has been chosen the Pills- 
bury Award winner for 1960. The award means 
that she will become associate director of the 
Pillsbury Junior Home Service Center for one 
year, beginning July 1. She also receives a cash 
award of $1,000. As associate director, Miss Hunt 
will participate in a wide range of activities— 
from new product and recipe development and 
testing to merchandising, advertising, and public 
relations. She will help interpret the viewpoint 
of youth for her company and represent the com- 
pany and the Junior Home Service Center before 
youth groups and organizations. 

Six other winners, who will receive $250 each, 
are: Mary F. Anderson, St. Olaf College, Minne- 
sota; Joan E. Ashbrooke, Ohio State University; 
Judy J. Jordan, Ottawa University, Kansas; Marilyn 
M. Manning, Fresno State College, California; Jill 
A. Roberts, Oklahoma State University; and Brun- 
hilde F. Seidel, University of Maryland. 


Home Economists 
Aid Village Programs 


Pakistan 


As home economics adviser in Pakistan, Jenny 
W. Byars of Knoxville, Tennessee, has helped to 
raise living standards in a country abounding in 
ancient customs and traditions. In Pakistan, Miss 
Byars established the curriculum and supervised 
teacher-training in the Village-AID Training Insti- 
tute at Tando Jam. Young Pakistani women came 
from surrounding villages to live for a year at the 
Institute to learn how to become village workers. 
Pakistan is one of 60 newly developing countries 
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' - Po. eo 

In Tando Allahyar, Pakistan, Jenny Byars, ICA home 
economics adviser, inspects delicately worked pendant 
of beads and metal discs in development area stall at 
the Regional V-AID mela or fair. Looking on at the 
right is the Hyderabad area development officer. At 
left is Sham Shad Khan, nursing demonstrator at the 
Tando Jam Village AID Training Institute, and Mrs 
Hajra Shamin, home economics instructor at the VATI 
and village lady worker. Both were counterparts with 

whom Miss Byars worked. 


throughout the world with which the United States 
co-operates through the Mutual Security Program 


Ecuador 

Mrs. Leslie W. Smith of Brookings, South Dakota, 
and Ames, Iowa, has been engaged in an ICA 
home economics program in Ecuador for the past 
two years. Through the U.S. Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, rural women are receiving for the first time 
help in home improvement, sewing, food and 
nutrition, and child care. 

Under the home economics program, young 
Ecuadoran women were trained as home economics 
agents and, in turn, taught some 1500 girls in 4-F 
Clubs to make their own clothing. Demonstrations 
were held in the local provinces and 26 girls, wear- 
ing the clothing they had made, were selected to 
model in a national style show held at the Sucre 
Theater in Quito. The Ecuadoran textile industry 
furnished cloth for the 4-F Club girls to make their 
clothing, and Ecuadoran airline AREA furnished 
transportation. The wife of the president of Ecuador 
and the wife of the United States Ambassador were 
two of the judges of the clothing. 


Fifth International Congress on Nutrition, 
Washington, D.C., September 1 to 7, 1960—For 
information and registration application, write to 
Congress Secretariat, 9650 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington 14, D.C. 
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Youthpower Congress on 
“Food Comes First” Theme 


Mary Mark SturRM 
Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 


The national Youthpower Congress, held in Chi 
cago, February 11 to 13, was sponsored by the 
United Food Industry and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for the purpose of improving 
the health and nutrition of our country by first 
improving the health and nutrition of our youth. 

The conference was an interesting and stimulat- 
ing one, and it was particularly gratifying to see 
the way in which the youth delegates considered 
the concerns with which they were faced. In 
small discussion groups the delegates discussed 
several food-related topics and also tried to answer 
a general question posed at the first session: “What 
in your opinion is the greatest problem which faces 
youth in your area today?” The items that seemed 
to be of greatest importance, according to the teen- 
agers, fell into the following categories: 

1. Lack of constructive leisure-time activities 
2. Lack of parental understanding 

3. Lack of concern about good dietary habits 
1, Everything too hurriedly done 

5. Youth’s inability to adjust to responsibilities 

Discussion of the food-related topics resulted in 
group reports that stressed the value of personal 
example in proper diets and the influence that 
youth can have on others in the matter of good 
diet. The reports also pointed out the need to 
spur interest in careers in the food industry. 

Shane McCarthy, executive director of the Presi- 
dent's three-year-old Council on Youth Fitness, 
told the Youthpower Congress that “fitness” goes 
far beyond just a physical dimension. It includes 
the muscle of the mind and the strength of moral 
fiber, as well. Human fitness, therefore, for Ameri- 
cans must be a recognition of the fundamental 
fact that if individual moral thought and action 
are weakened, the arch of democracy could crumble 
in the dust of mechanization and automation. 

F. Eugenia Whitehead, chairman of the home 
economics department of the University of Iowa, 
was the luncheon speaker. She told the Congress: 
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Food not only contributes to life growth and power for 
work. It also contributes to physical, mental, and emotional 
health. It is essential at the subsistence level and it is 
capable of making a difference between mere subsistence 
and vigorous health. We are so well surrounded with an 
abundant food supply in this country that it is difficult for 
us to fully realize the importance of food. 





DEL ANKERS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mrs. Anormalle Way, president of the Maryland Home 

Economics Association, Mildred Horton, AHEA execu- 

tive secretary, and Keturah Baldwin admire the globe 

given to headquarters in honor of Miss Baldwin. The 

many visitors to headquarters from abroad can nou 

point out exactly the location of their home country 
and city 


Gifts to AHEA Headquarters 


from Maryland Association 


The Maryland Home Economics Association has 
presented two gifts to the headquarters building 
of the American Home Economics Association. 
One, a set of four silver candlesticks, was given in 
memory of Edna B. McNaughton, retired professor 
and head of the childhood education department 
at the University of Maryland, who died in June 1959. 

The other gift, an illuminated globe, was pre- 
sented in honor of Keturah E. Baldwin, for many 
years an active member of the Maryland Home 
Economics Association, business manager of the 
AHEA from 1913 to 1945, and in charge of the 
fund-raising campaign for the headquarters build- 
ing until the purchase of the present headquarters. 











Education (Elementary, 


Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Genevieve W. SCHUBERT 
and IsaBeL SCHOLL 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 


Where is our common ground? R. J. BLakeLy. 
Adult Leadership 8, No. 8 (Feb. 1960), pp. 224- 
225. 

Adult education is the largest and the fastest 
growing segment of American education. There- 
fore, it must be purposeful systematic learning, in 
contrast to random unexamined experience. Also, 
it implies a respect for the purpose and integrity 
of the learner, in contrast to attempts to fool, cheat, 
or exploit; that is, it has an ethic. Other facets to 
be examined are its institutional auspices, subject 
matter, methods, teachers, and clientele. It is obvi- 
ous that adult education is carried on by a variety 
of agencies—ranging from voluntary and_ social 
organizations to formal and informal educational 
institutions. Whatever interests free citizens in a 
free society is subject matter for adult education, 
and all the ways by which mature persons learn 
are the methods. 

In summary, the ideal of the educative society is 
to help all individuals fulfill their potentials. 


Comprehensive programming for life-long learn- 
ing, J. Burxerr. Adult Educ. 10, No. 2 (Winter 
1960), pp. 116-121. 

Modern man’s need for particular kinds of educa- 
tion changes as he progresses vocationally, socially, 
economically, culturally, and physiologically. Al- 
though adults, in general, share common concerns, 
the uniqueness of the individual and the complexities 
of the culture in which man lives, and will live, 
demand a comprehensive program of life-long 
learning. 

It is encouraging that numerous agencies now 
attempt to meet adult education needs through 
a variety of methods. This, however, suggests a 
challenging premise for research: Do the elements 
of comprehensive life-long programming now exist 
in the combined offerings of all adult education 
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institutions in the United States? If they do, how 
can they be made available to all adults in every 
community? If they do not, how can agencies 
co-operate to develop needed programs? 


Home economics for college-bound girls, R. 

Wueeter. Natl. Educ. Assoc. J. 49, No. 3 

( March 1960), p. 19. 

Sometimes high school home economics is geared 
to the non-college-bound student; but what about 
the increasing number of girls who will continue 
their formal education? Two logical solutions might 
be: providing challenging material and helping 
these girls fit home economics into their already 
heavy schedules. 

What should college-bound students be taught in 
high school home economics? In brief they should 
have an understanding of: (a) management of an 
income and organization of work and leisure; (b) 
all phases of child development and why normal 
children develop at different rates; (c) family 
interaction in different cultures; (d) the basic 
principles of nutrition and how to establish good 
food habits; (e) 
tion; (f) food protection through government agen- 
cies and regulations; (g) family economics and the 
purchase of clothing, home furnishings, and house- 
hold equipment; and (h) the application of textile 
research findings to textile consumer products. 

It is encouraging that some high school home- 
making programs provide specialized classes or 
summer school courses for college-bound girls. The 
important factor to remember, that 
college-bound girls are intelligent, maturing young 


various methods of food prepara- 


though, is 


people who need challenge. 


Morning becomes adult education, |. W. Russet. 
Adult Leadership 8, No. 8 (Feb. 1960), pp. 234, 
240. 

If the industrialization of all humanity is in- 
evitable, then the endless crisis and turmoil facing 
mankind seem predictable. In light of this, the 
American of the future will need to increase his 
learning. Perhaps the premium may be on creative 
thinking, especially as it applies to research and 
development on the one hand and to expansion, 
conversion, and production on the other. 

If becoming well informed and creative is to 
have priority, perhaps the best hours for accom- 
plishing this objective may be the morning hours, 
when people are at their best. Although it would 
seem that if our most talented scientists and engi- 
neers are to contribute up to their potentialities 
they should have an early start, this is not always 
possible. A realistic prediction is an increase in 
the number of adult education students who work 
part time. 
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Family Economics- 
Home Management 


Contributed by Pryiuis ILerr 
University of Tennessee 


Support for tighter labeling law. Bus. Week No. 

1592 ( Mar. 5, 1960), p. 123. 

Another labe ‘ling bill, the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act, is moving through Con- 
gress and may be enacted into law during this 
session. Under the Act, all potentially dangerous 
household items would be conspicuously labeled. 

Extremely flammable, corrosive, or toxic sub- 
stances would be iabeled Highly toxic 
substances would also have to carry conspicuously 
the word “poison.” All other hazardous substi unces 
would be labeled “warning” or “caution.” 

In addition, each substance would have to be 
identified by its chemical name, and the labels 
would have to be specific, bearing such information 
as “causes burns” or “vapor harmful” along with the 
indicated first aid treatment, when necessary. 

It is estimated that more than 500 children die 
each year from eating or drinking otherwise harm- 
less household products, such as bleaches, deter- 
gents, furniture polish, and scouring agents. These 
figures point up the need for such legislation. 


“danger. 


Will shopping centers change buying and selling 
patterns? Elec. Merchandising Week 92, No. 
12 ( Mar. 21, 1960), p. 8. 

According to a panel of shopping center experts 
at a forum held in New York recently, three sections 
of the economy—consumers, retailers, and manu- 
facturers—will feel pressure in different ways from 
the rapid increase in growth of one-stop shopping 
centers. 

Consumers will change their buying patterns as 
more and more city and suburban dwellers do their 
shopping at these centers. One of the changes en- 
visioned is that the homemaker will give up her 
place as the primary purchaser for the family, as 
she is increasingly being accompanied by her hus- 
band and children because most centers are now 
open at night. Another effect will probably be 
increased purchases per shopping trip; sales will 
also be more final because of the entire family’s 
presence to make decisions. 

Retailers will doubtless make their displays more 
apyealing and more attractive. Advertising pat- 
terns may have to be changed to keep up with 
shifting shopping habits. For example, if Sunday 
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shopping becomes more common, both retailers and 
manufacturers will do considerably more advertis- 
ing in Saturday newspapers. Another possible de- 
velopment may be the use of high-traffic shopping 
centers by manufacturers to introduce or test new 
lines of merchandise. 


Brand perception as related to age, income, and 
education, H. L. Munn. J. Marketing 24, No. 3 
(Jan. 1960), pp. 29-34. 

This article reports the results of an exploratory 
investigation of the relationship between consumers’ 
attitudes toward quality and price of different 
brands of certain products and the factors income, 
age, and education. Both range of opinion about 
each particular brand and perception of differences 
between brands were analyzed. 

The products, about which 196 urban female 
heads of households were queried, were: 
Low-priced automobiles—6 brands 
Non-instant coffee—5 brands 
Television sets—5 brands 
Cigarettes—5 brands 

There was virtually no evidence that opinions 
regarding the quality of any given brand of auto- 
mobiles or cigarettes varied significantly with in- 
come, age, or education. There were significant 
differences among income groups with respect to 
quality perception for three brands of television 
sets and two brands of coffee. Opinions regarding 
the quality of one brand of coffee also varied sig- 
nificantly with age and education. 

Attitudes toward the price of each brand of the 
four product classes studied varied little with in- 
come, age, or education. 

Opinions regarding quality differences between 
brands of automobiles and brands of television sets 
varied markedly with age, income, and education. 
Three of the income groups and one each of the 
education and age groups considered the various 
brands of coffee very different in quality. At none 
of the income levels and only one of the educational 
levels were significant quality differences in ciga- 
rette brands perceived, while at three educational 
levels the various cigarette brands were regarded 
as markedly different in quality. 

All consumer classifications were unanimous in 
perceiving substantial price differences among the 
brands of television sets. Perception of price differ- 
ences between brands of automobiles was confined 
primarily to the upper-income and upper-educa- 
tional levels. Only the two upper-age levels re- 
garded the price differences among coffee brands 
as significant. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Opa Woxrorp 
Berea College 

HELEN MARSHALL 

University of Kentucky 

and Rutu HicHBERGER 
University of Tennessec 


Parent behavior and ego functioning in pre- 
school children, A. Dreyer. J. Nursery Educ. 
15, No. 1 (Fall 1959), pp. 19-21. 

The purpose of this study was to relate child 
behavior as observed in certain experimental situa- 
tions and in the nursery school to maternal be- 
havior. Fourteen children in a laboratory nursery 
school and their mothers were the subjects. 

Each child was observed in a level-of-aspiration 
task involving the hitting of balls hung at different 
levels within and beyond the child’s reach. Data 
pertaining to the child’s view of authority were 
obtained from a picture-story instrument depicting 
a child and his kindergarten teacher in interaction 
A structured doll-play interview was used to obtain 
data pertaining to the child’s view of his capacity 
to handle social and nonsocial problems. Behavior 
ratings by the nursery school teacher were also 
utilized. Information of the degree of power asser- 
tion of mothers was obtained through a question- 
naire and an interview. 

Children with a low level of aspiration had 
mothers who (1) tended to assert their power 
more in achievement-related situations; (2) saw 
their children as demanding a great deal of atten- 
tion and help; (3) tended to be more unresponsive 
when their children asked for help which the 
mothers did not consider necessary. The children 
with low level of aspiration tended to see prospec- 
tive kindergarten teachers controlling rather than 
nurturant. And, as rated by nursery school teachers, 
these children were more fearful of not obeying 
adults, less flexible in handling problems, and less 
popular with other children.—R. II. 


Relations between parent money education prac- 
tices and children’s knowledge and use of 
money, H. R. MarsHaut and L. Macruper. Child 
Devel. 31, No. 2 (June 1960), pp. 253-284. 

_ Findings of this investigation contradict the 

widely held assumption that receiving allowances 

and earning money are good money education prac- 
tices but indicate that other practices relate to 
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children’s knowledge and use of money. This js 
the first research to explore these relations. 

Subjects were 512 Kentucky children and their 
484 different mothers or fathers, representing the 
entire socioeconomic range. There were 64 boys 
and 64 girls at each of the ages of 7, 8, 11, and 
12 years. Children were tested and interviewed 
individually at school, and parents were interviewed 
at home. 

Getting an allowance and earning money did not 
relate to measures of children’s knowledge of the 
use of money. Additionally, no relations were found 
for the use of money to reward or punish behavior. 
Nevertheless, four specific practices related to 
children’s knowledge of money use. These and 
other findings indicated that parents can educate 
children in knowledge of money use. Children had 
more knowledge: (1) when they had wide experi- 
ence in the use of money, (2) when they had 
money to spend, (3) when they had more money 
to spend than others of the same age had, and (4) 
when they saved money.—H]. M. 


Children’s concepts of male and female roles, 
R. E. Hartiey. Merrill-Palmer Quart. 6, No. 2 
(Jan. 1960), pp. 83-91. 

This exploratory study used 23 five-year-old, 63 
eight-year-old, and 71 eleven- -year-old children as 
subjects. The variables which influenced choice of 
subjects were age, socioeconomic class, work status 
of the mother, and sex. The measures used were a 
pictorial projective type technique and one indirect 
verbal device. 

The subjects indicated that homemaking duties 
were the responsibility of the mother and money- 
getting that of the father. Sixty-four per cent per- 
ceived the mother as suffering some degree ol 
discomfort at leaving a young child to go to work 
More daughters of working mothers, however, said 
they thought they would continue working after 
marriage.—R. I. 


The trauma of children when parents divorce, 
J. T. Lanpis. Marriage & Family Living 22, 
No. 1 (Feb. 1960), pp. 7-13. 

This study of 295 college students from divorced 
homes was an attempt to gain further insight con- 
cerning the effects of divorce upon children. The 
findings indicated clearly the unsoundness of group- 
ing together and discussing all children of divorced 
homes as if they were a homogeneous group 
affected in the same ways. The divorce and adjust- 
ment to it were more traumatic for the children 
who saw their homes as happy.—O. W. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Haze, Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


Effect of temperature on stability of frozen 
cakes, J. W. Pence and M. Hem. Food Tech. 
14, No. 2 (Feb. 1960), pp. 80-83. 

Five kinds of commercial cakes held at different 
refrigerated or subfreezing temperatures were sub- 
jected to organoleptic evaluation. Texture changes 
preceded flavor changes in the frozen cakes. Prin- 
cipal texture changes were loss of original crumb 
resiliency and increases in crumbliness and harsh- 
ness. Flavor declined gradually to yield increasingly 
bland products. Layer cakes were the most stable 
of the cakes studied. They exhibited good stability 
at 10°F and greatly improved stability at 0°F. At 
temperatures below O°F layer cakes tended to 
soften and become moist and eventually became 
unacceptably gummy. Pound cakes developed 
changes in texture at 0°F or below, but the initial 
loss of resiliency and increased firmness later ap 
peared to be counteracted by increased tenderness 
as the cake became more crumbly. All cakes stored 
four weeks at 0°F showed highly significant differ- 
ences from freshly baked cakes; however, in all 
cases quality was superior to that of day-old 
unfrozen cakes. 


The quality of grain-finished and grass-finished 
beef as affected by ripening, B. Meyer, J. 
Tuomas, R. Bucxiey, and J. W. Core. Food 
Tech. 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 4-7. 

The purpose of this study was to test the effects 
of limited and extensive ripening on the palatability 
of beef from grain-finished and grass-finished steers. 
Medium-done loin roasts cooked by dry heat and 
well-done round roasts cooked by moist heat were 
tested by a sensory-difference panel for tenderness, 
flavor of lean, flavor of fat, and juiciness. Objective 
estimates of tenderness were made with a Warner- 
Bratzler mechanical shear. Cooking losses were 
determined. Panel scores were significantly higher 
for tenderness, flavor of lean, flavor of fat, and 
juiciness in the case of grain-finished beef. Tender- 
ness differences were not detected by the shear 
machine, nor were differences in cooking losses 
observed between the two feeding regimes. Both 
types of beef showed highly significant increases 
in tenderness due to ripening but more improve- 
ment was shown by the grass-finished beef. Flavor 
of the lean of grain-finished beef improved up to 
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21 days of ripening while flavor of grass-finished 
beef improved little or none. Score for flavor of 
lean decreased significantly after 21 days of ripen- 
ing. Flavor of fat of both types of beef was im- 
paired significantly with 21 and 42 days of ripen- 
ing. Juiciness was unaffected by ripening. Highly 
significant increases in drip and total cooking losses 
were caused by ripening. 


Some factors contributing to the stability of fat 
in chilled doughs, C. E. Wem, A. D. Stover, 
]. D. Parsons, and L. R. Ducan. Food Research 
25, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1960), pp. 120-126. 

Pastry doughs were prepared using (1) prime 
steam lard and (2) similar lards containing singly 
and in combination butylated hydroxyanisole 
(BHA), butylated hydroxytoluene (BHT), propy! 
gallate, and citric acid. The pastries were stored 
in either the raw or baked form at —10°, 0°, or 
20°F for as long as 36 weeks. No differences in 
stability were noted between pastries stored prior 
to or after baking, pastries containing varying per- 
centages of fat, and pastries stored at temperatures 
between —10°F and 20°F. Kind of antioxidant 
used was associated with degree of stability. The 
addition of 0.003 per cent citric acid or propyl 
gallate did not extend pastry stability while addi- 
tion of 0.01 per cent of either BHA or BHT ex- 
tended stability markedly. A combination of BHA 
and BHT was more effective than either single 
ingredient. Stability varied throughout the 36-week 
storage period but showed no marked over-all loss 


Consumer reaction to egg flavor, C. Miter, L. 
D. Sansporn, H. ABPLANALP, and G. F. Srewart. 
Poultry Sci. 39, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 3-7. 
Reactions to the flavor of soft-cooked eggs which 

had been stored for 2 days, 3, 5, or 7 weeks at 

55°F were obtained from consumers at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair and the Los Angeles County Fair. 

Two eggs were tasted by each participant. The first 

egg was judged and the reaction recorded; the 

flavor of the second egg was judged in comparison 
with the first. These consumers did not distinguish 
among eggs of different ages. The only significant 
result was the consistently higher rating given the 
second egg, regardless of whether it was the same 
or different age. Results were unexpected since 
trained taste panels have detected flavor differences 
in eggs after as little as 3 to 4 weeks’ storage at 
55°F. Preferred cookery methods were surveyed 
and found to be in the following order: Frying, 
scrambling, soft boiling, poaching, and hard boiling, 


respectively. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Auice H. Smrru 
Michigan Department of Health 
and HELEN Brecut 

Illinois Public Aid Commission 


Reflections on education for prevention, C. 
Rosen. Canadian J. Public Health 51, No. 1 
(Jan. 1960), pp. 8-13. 

Efforts have been made to bring scientific dis- 
coveries to the people and thus enlighten them in 
matters of health and hygiene. Hope for action 
was based on an appeal to reason. This highly 
rationalistic approach is not adequate since man’s 
personality make-up and emotional reactions enter 
into his rational behavior. Because the health 
worker is an agent of social change, his training 
must include the social sciences. He is a member 
of an organization—a social structure. Research has 
given us better understanding of the basis of health- 
ful living and also an awareness of some of the 
roots of human behavior. “Obviously, the point 
is to get people to recognize health problems where 
they exist, and to help them understand why action 
is or is not indicated. In this sense, health educa- 
tion is a key to effective individual and community 
action for improved health.”—A. H. S. 


Modern theories of communication, G. M. Hocu- 
pauM. Children 7, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1960), pp. 
13-18. 

Communication is treated as a process which 
tends to influence and modify behavior rather than 
merely disseminate information. The latter is neces- 
sary for rational behavior but by itself seldom 
produces it. Effective communication must be 
adapted to existing needs, attitudes, and interests 
of the people even though they differ from those 
of the communicators. Readiness to accept and 
learn are influenced by proper timing. Most people 
are eager to learn when faced with an unaccus- 
tomed and threatening situation. Crisis situations 
sometimes put blinders on the workers. The point 
is made of the lost opportunity to arouse interest 
in good health practices in general when the Salk 
vaccine was made available. For many individuals, 
learning takes place following action—thus provid- 
ing a period of readiness to learn. Time has a 
tendency to level off learning and motivation stimu- 
lated by communication; therefore, the opportunity 
to act should follow closely, or there should be 
well-spaced follow-up communications. Mass media 


are the easiest and most economical means of com. 

munication. They have to be augmented and some. 

times supplanted by slower, more costly and tedious 
processes of individual contacts and group inter- 
action. 

Communication in the areas of health and wel- 
fare must provide the public with information and 
understanding needed in order for the public to 
make sound decisions concerning actions to be 
taken. It must stimulate the public to become inter- 
ested in principles of good health, face problems 
intelligently, make rational decisions concerning 
problems, and follow them up with appropriate 
effective action—A. H. S. 

A state revises its assistance standard, G. Lorwin. 
Issued as Public Assistance Report No. 37 by the 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Soc. Security Admin., Bur. of Public Assistance, 
June 1959, 40 pp- 

This pamphlet describes the 
assistance standard and gives the steps followed 
by the New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies. The revision of the standard was 
two-fold: inclusion of new items and changes in 
specifications to provide for more recent develop- 
ments in manufacturing, consumption patterns, and 
so forth, and simplification of budgeting the result- 
ing allowances. The description of simplification 
is thought-provoking to the staffs of other states 
that have gone through the steps of developing 
well-documented standards, of conscientious inter- 
pretation of those standards to all levels of staff, 
the progress of staff to such reliance on standards 
that they ask for additional standards, the final 
development of a budget standard with so many 
ramifications that a critical analysis must be made 
to simplify in order to maintain workability. 

Miss Lotwin illustrates very capably that a stand- 
ard must be developed, then used, accepted, and 
understood by administrative personnel before it 
can be revised and simplified intelligently. 

The pamphlet is more inclusive than the title 
indicates. The functions of a committee given the 
responsibility of developing a yardstick to determine 
need and the specific responsibilities of the home 
economics consultant to that committee are briefly 
and clearly stated. The governing principles sug- 
gest the beginning point for any group working on 
quantity-cost standards. The statements describing 
type of economy and locale of the population are 
specified for New Jersey, implying that groups in 
other states need to think through the character- 
istics of their own areas.—H. B. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Oca PLisHoNiG 
Philco Corporation, Chicago 


What will your house cost to build? House 
Beautiful's Building Manual, Spring-Summer, 
1960, pp. 162, 198, 200. 

Cost of building a house from identical plans 
may vary as much as 50 per cent. This difference 
can be caused by geographical location, building 
methods employed, or simplicity or complicacy of 
the house plan itself. 

To reduce building costs, several suggestions are 
detailed: 

1. Since costs of finishes and materials account for 
35 to 40 per cent of the total cost, use building 
materials indigenous to the location. 

2.Labor accounts for 25 to 30 per cent of house 
costs. Employ a builder who uses labor-saving 
methods of construction. Consider the use of 
precut and preassembled parts. 

3. Select a good, simple house shape. 

The effect of climate on the total cost of building 
a house is minimized. Regional differences in build- 
ing material costs and labor rates outweigh con- 
struction differences caused by variable climate. 


80,000 senior citizens—the story of what public 
housing has done and is doing for them, Pus- 
Lic Housinc ADMINISTRATION. Superintendent ot 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1959, 22 pp., 15 cents. 
The bulletin describes the progress made in pro- 

viding low-rent public housing for the aged since 

passage of the Housing Act of 1956. All told, ap- 
proximately 80,000 persons 65 or older are sheltered 
in low-rent public housing. About 56,000 families 

in public housing units have family heads of 65 

years or older; 17,000 are single elderly persons. 

In designing public housing for the aged, special 
considerations are given to the location of these 
units. One city is working on a plan to disperse 
the units in small concentrations through the city 
neighborhoods, making it possible for the elderly 
to remain close to their old ties. 

Special provisions in designing homes for the 
aged include: emergency buzzer systems in bed- 
rooms to summon next door neighbors, inside mail 
delivery through slot to prevent loss of pension 
checks, grab bars in bathrooms. Safety factors 
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such as ramps and non-skid flooring materials are 
provided. Clubs and craft rooms and, in some 
cases, educational facilities are included. 


The smart way to sell a house. Better Homes & 
Gardens 38, No. 3 (Mar. 1960), pp. 53-56. 
Spruce up your house if you're planning to sell! 

Seven hundred dollars invested in paint and repairs 
resulted in a $3,000 boost over their original esti- 
mate for one couple. A check list is given to help 
judge whether a house needs preparation before 
selling. The seller is advised to remove unnecessary 
furniture for a more spacious look, clean up side 
yards, and replace torn screens and cracked win- 
dows. 

The article suggests several methods to gauge 
market value. The “windshield appraisal” is an 
opinion from an experienced local realtor and is 
basically an estimate of what your house can bring 
on today’s market; a formal appraisal considers 
factors such as replacement cost less obsolescence 
and depreciation; a mortgage appraisal can be 
made if there will be any question of financing the 
purchase. 

Many sales are lost because a seller wants pros- 
pects to buy equipment too. Price all extras at a 
realistic price or use them as a bargaining point. 

Realtor fees are usually 5 per cent of sale price. 
Multiple listing of your house gives all members of 
an association or real estate board the right to sell. 
The advantage of this plan is that it gives your 
property the personal attention of an exclusive 
listing and the wide promotion of an open listing. 

Have on hand information buyers want, such as 
average utility costs and taxes. 


The Journal of Homebuilding award-winning 
homes and phage ray NAHB J. of Home- 
building 14, No. 4 (Apr. 1960), pp. 45-61. 

This report is concerned with descriptions of the 
four award-winning homes and four community 
development projects of the annual Award of Merit 
of the Journal of Homebuilding. 

Floor plans and photographs of the homes are 
included as well as a brief description of building 
costs and construction materials. In determining 
the winners, special consideration was given to the 
simplicity of treatment of the elevation, a simple 
but workable floor plan, utilization of modern con- 
struction techniques, and low dollar per square foot 
rate. Another important requirement was providing 
a home with wide market appeal. 

Aerial photographs and plans of the award- 
winning community developments are included. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rutu Dickie 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Why unions are more successful than manage- 
ment in communications, R. H. LAvuTersteIN. 
Hosp. Mgt. 89, No. 2 (Feb. 1960), pp. 44-45+. 
A barrier exists between workers and manage- 

ment. This zaay be based on former mistakes or 

exist only as folklore among certain social groups. 

Whatever the basis, management does not represent 

the “in group” to labor. Language and cultural 

differences broaden the chasm. 

In contrast, the labor leader has worked along- 
side his men. He shares common experiences and 
understands the worker's position to such an ex- 
tent that he even “thinks like an insider.” If the 
supervisor will participate in activities with the 
workers he will acquire some of the characteristics 
of the “insider.” 

Communications are influenced by prestige and 
social status. The labor leader is in a commanding 
position here because he has been selected by the 
group and he shares none of the supervisor's dual 
responsibility to management. He enjoys a face-to- 
face relationship with all the members of his group. 
In addition he has access to more than one informal 
group and hence is in a key position to influence 
others by giving information, editing, distorting, or 
withholding it. 

No cure-all for the supervisor's dilemma is sug- 
gested. An excellent bibliography is given. 


Today’s needs in food service equipment, E. A. 
Jones. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 36, No. 2 (Feb. 
1960), p. 114. 

Sanitation, safety, and security standards of 
equipment and layout are discussed. Recommenda- 
tions are made as to features which are desirable 
in the fabrication and installation of equipment 
so as to provide higher sanitation standards and 
lower operating costs. An excellent check list is 
provided. 


Choosing the right dishwasher, M. ScHNEDER, JR. 
Institutions Mag. 46, No. 1 (Jan. 1960), pp. 124- 
126. 

An analysis of costs of operating flight-type and 
rack-type dishwashers is presented. The results 
indicated that in this particular case the rack con- 


veyor machine was more economical than the 
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Hlight-type machine. The degree of economy would 
depend upon efficiency in operating the flight-type 
machine. Anyone faced with decision on the ty 
of dishwashing machine to select, will find this 
analysis very helpful 


In defense of performance appraisal, H. May. 
FIELD. Harvard Bus. Rev. 38, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr. 
1960), pp. 81-87. 

The author, a businessman who has used per- 
formance appraisals over a number of years, de. 
fends them as an effective tool for upgrading 
performance. He agrees that many “barbarities 
might be perpetrated in the name of appraisal,” 
but such has not been the record. In a total con- 
text of friendship and trust, men welcome fair and 
even unflattering comments. The intuitive feelings 
and good judgment of supervisors have avoided all 
“inglorious episodes in human relationships.” 

Nearly every action affecting people is based 
in spart on judgments about them. Intuitive, un- 
expressed judgments are less likely to be sound 
than is the considered judgment resulting from 
an orderly examination and discussion. 

Appraisal should be simply an attempt to think 
clearly about each person’s performance and future 
prospects against the background of his total work 
Typical subjects covered might be: (1) objectives 
(2) recognition of good work, (3) suggestion for 
improvement—on both sides, (4) agreement on top 
priority job elements, (5) clarification of responsi- 
bilities, (6) verifying or correcting rumors, (7) 
personal long-range goals, and (8) concerns of the 
day. 


Training program resources, R. F. Tonican 
Institutions Mag. 46, No. 3 (Mar. 1960), pp. 44 
47. 

“Training” is defined as the process of getting 
people sufficiently interested in their work to help 
them help themselves to acquire the skills, knowl- 
edge, and relationships needed to do their jobs 
well. Training for adults should consider physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological concerns of 
the individual as well as the principles of learning 

Seventy-five different media of information are 
presented in a “training methods—-media check list.” 
From this list the training instructor should find 
out what is available and test its suitability to his 
program. Ample resources are available in terms 
of instructors, consultants, materials, methods, tech- 
niques, and facilities. The most highly successful 
training programs develop supplementary training 
aids. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty Spencer 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Cotton quality study IV: Resistance to weather- 
ing, J. W. Howarp and F. A. McCorp. Textile 
Research J. 30, No. 2 (Feb. 1960), pp. 75-117. 
Weathering is an inclusive term describing the 

aggregate effect of environmental factors of sun- 

light, microorganisms, industrial fumes, rain, and 
wind. 

Textiles may be grouped in four classes of ex- 
posure to weather degradation: 

I. Products subject to continuous outdoor exposure, 

such as tents and awnings 

II. Products subject to frequent exposure to sun- 

light, wind, and humidity but not outdoors, 
such as automobile upholstery and window 
shades 

III. Products subject to microbiological attack in- 

doors, such as towels and shower curtains 

[V. Products subject to infrequent exposure, such 

as virtually all household textiles 

Deterioration from weathering may be chemical 
or physical. Chemical agents include sunlight, 
mildew, and bacteria, while physical degradation 
develops from rubbing, bending, tensioning by 
wind, freezing and dust abrasion. 

Commonly, microorganisms that feed on the sur- 
face of the fiber are called mildew. They affect the 
appearance of the fabric but not necessarily the 
strength. “Rot” usually involves the disintegration 
of the fiber through action of enzymes. 

At relative humidity of 70 per cent to 80 per cent, 
cotton will contain 10 per cent moisture. Humidity 
is more important for growth of microorganisms than 
is warmth. 

Variations of the pH affects many microorgan- 
isms, some fungi preferring an acid medium and 
most cellulose-destroying bacteria preferring a 
slightly alkaline medium. 

The harmful effects of light on cotton have long 
been known. Investigators agree that the reactions 
are oxidative but the exact mechanism is not clear. 
In order for light to cause a chemical change, the 
rays must be absorbed. Heavy, closely woven fab- 
tics of tightly twisted yarns are least deteriorated. 

Greige goods are more resistant than are 
bleached. Experiments have shown that ultra- 
violet rays acting alone cause greater deterioration 
than when the red-orange rays are present. Light 
is believed to break down the molecular chain of 
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cellulose into shorter units and to weaken the 
glucosidic linkages so that they may be more readily 
attacked by oxygen. The rate of reaction is in- 
creased when moisture is present. Certain dyes 
and pigments reduce light degradation. The yel- 
lows and browns of the vat and sulfur dyes act as 
photosensitizers. An after-dyeing treatment with 
copper salt solution decreases the sensitizing of the 
vat and sulfur dyes. 

In thickly populated areas, air-borne acids, 
usually the products of the combustion of fuels, 
contribute to the deterioration of cotton. 

An ideal weather-resistant finish should protect 
the fabric from sunshine, inhibit microbial growth, 
and prevent damage from moisture and atmos 
pheric fumes all in the same treatment; also it 
should be permanent, economical, and have no 
adverse effects. At present, no such treatment 
exists, and efforts must be made to select the best 
possible combinations of results. 

Mildew- and rot-resistants are of three classes 
physical barriers or coatings, toxic inhibitors o1 
fungicides, and chemical modifications of the fiber 

In many cases, physical barriers (creosote, rub 
ber, paraffin, vinyl polymers) either are not con- 
tinuous or adversely affect the fabric in other ways. 

Toxic inhibitors either inhibit or kill the micro- 
organism. These include many classes of com- 
pounds. Copper naphthenate is the most widely 
used inhibitor today. 

Acetylation and cyanoethylation are examples of 
chemical modification. They offer excellent pro- 
tection from microorganisms but not from sunlight 

Pigments and antioxidants offer two approaches 
for protection from sunlight. 

One of the most successful all-purpose weather 
proofing treatments is FWWMR finish, which con- 
sists of chlorinated paraffin, antimony oxide, calcium 
carbonate, inorganic pigments, and fungicides. 

There is need for further research. Much is still 
unknown as to the actual mechanisms of weather- 
ing, as most preventive methods are developed by 
trial and error. Little is known of just how micro- 
bial attack progresses. 

At present, additive finishes or coatings are com- 
monly used, but few are durable. Organic and 
inorganic pigments have widely varying effects 
on weather resistance of canvas, but we don't 
know why. Much work needs to be done with the 
antioxidants and chemical modifications. Accele- 
rated weather tests have been developed, but 
they have very low correlation with real weather 
ing. [Assrracror’s Nore: A very long and fine 
bibliography accompanies the above article. ] 











Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1960, 159 pp., $3.50. 


Foods without Fads. By E. W. McHenry. 


This “common-sense guide to nutrition”—so 
designated by the author—is just that, written by a 
recognized authority in the field. He explains in 
simple, nontechnical, and entertaining style how 
current scientific knowledge can be used as a guide 
in the choice of foods for health. He takes pains 
to debunk fads and false notions at each step. The 
author’s approach is to discuss briefly the nutrient 
contribution made by each class of foods with 
emphasis on the fact that selecting foods for good 
nutrition need not detract from pleasure in eating. 
In the chapter “Good Meals for Health, Pleasure 
and Economy,” Dr. McHenry says, “Many people 
have the notion that the selection of foods to meet 
health needs makes meals unpalatable and that 
eating for health is a kind of penance. That notion 
is so false that it needs to be dispelled. Meals 
should be enjoyed. They should be pleasant inter- 
ludes in life.” 

The author challenges the homemaker to plan 
and prepare interesting and varied meals to fit 
the needs and likes of the family. This would mean 
good meals for Betty and Tommy as well as for 
Grandma and for the weight-watchers. He ex- 
plains misconceptions of why people gain weight 
and gives sound advice on weight control. Some 
may question the wisdom of as drastic a reducing 
regime as 800 calories, but the author recommends 
this only if advised by a physician to lose weight 
rapidly. He agrees that a less drastic 1200 to 1500 


calories provides for slower weight loss with less . 


discomfort. He debunks some of the recommenda- 
tions of current “best-sellers” that attribute magic 
properties to sunflower seed, wheat germ oil, 
yogurt, and blackstrap molasses. He calls attention 
to the “elegant” names used for questionable or- 
ganizations which support some of the “experts.” 
As a guide to readers he also lists some authentic 
and reliable organizations in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain. 

The urge to write this popular book and the 
content reflect the author’s experience in speaking 
to numerous lay groups and answering the typical 
questions that are asked about foods. It is good 
that we have some scientists who are willing to 
interpret science for the layman in a readable and 
entertaining style—Heven S. Mircue.i, University 
of Massachusetts. 
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Peoria, Illinois. 
1960, 640 Pp., 


Mealtime. By Bess V. OE§RKE. 
Chas. A. Bennett Company, Inc., 
$4.96. 

Life-centered and dynamic are words that de. 
scribe this high school foods text. The point of 
view of young people has been kept in mind by 
the author, who is a teacher of home economics ip 
a city school system. The book is planned for use 
in advanced or comprehensive courses. It includes 
material on nutrition, food purchasing, budgets, 
kitchen arrangement, small-family meals, snacks, 
refreshments for special occasions, foods of foreign 
lands, special diets, food preservation, and careers 
with foods. The help of three consultants in prep- 
aration of subject matter is acknowledged. Many 
photographs, charts, graphs, sketches, 
recipes, and menus have been from 
various sources and acknowledgment has _ been 
made of their use throughout the book. Suggested 
experiences are the keynote of each chapter and 
provide for creative planning by students. 

The book is well indexed and pleasing in format. 
Vivid colors have been used for the cover and on 
several of the pages. The material is up to date 
with the exception of some references at the ends 
of chapters and the Recommended Daily Dietary 
Allowances reproduced in the section on nutrition. 
A 16-page Teaching Guide is provided as a supple- 
ment, but the manner in which the abundance of 
material is to be used is left largely to the interest 
of students and teachers. The book can be expected 
to be of considerable interest for use in high school 


tables, 
assembled 


classes in foods.—Mary E.oise Green, The Ohio 
State University. 
Teenage Living. By Nevt Gites AHERN. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, 326 pp., $2.96. 

The author of this interesting, attractive, and 
highly readable book for teen-agers has a rich 
background of experience with young people which 
provides the sensitivity with which she has written 
this book. 

The book is written for and about teen-agers, 
centering about a group of named boys and girls 
typifying teen-agers with their variety of problems, 
interests, and activities, and their relationships 
with other people. To catch the initial interest of 
the reader, “The Beginning” starts with a boy and 
his first date. A high level of interest is maintained 
through the 14 chapters as the developmental needs 
of this hoy and his friends are met—their mental, 
physical, emotional, and social development. 

The bock is written in a provocative, studied, 
casual manner, in language easily understood by 
young people. 

The iocale for the group of enthusiastic teen- 
agers who are the central figures in this book is 
evidently small community or suburbia. Where 
else will there be a grandfather who most con- 
veniently has a barn to make available for renova- 
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tion by the youngsters for a recreation center? 
Where else would one of the girls have a horse 
which she might ride to football games and to 
other affairs, thereby drawing particular attention 
to herself? 

This writer is particularly impressed by the 
many ideas adroitly suggested whereby young 
people may develop resourcefulness in planning 
recreation: il activities. Because teen-agers are al- 
ready thinking about the time they will marry and 
establish homes of their own, chapters are included 
on homemaking skills that women of every age 
need to know. Real life photographs, well cap- 
tioned, are liberally used throughout the book: 
points of emphasis, “the how and what to do,” 
are attractively boxed to draw the particular atten- 
tion of the reader. 

There are guides to understanding for each 
chapter with suggestions under the headings of 
To Think Over, To Do, To Read, Stories. There 
is a comprehensive list of selected films to accom- 
pany each chapter, with an address list of the film 
sources.—AcNes G. Barry, Edison High School, 
San Jose, California. 


Children in Need of Parents. By Henry S. Maas 
and Ricuarp E. ENcuer, Jn. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959, 462 pp., $7.50. 

This book is the result of a study carried out by 
Research in Foster Care established under a grant 
of the Field Foundation to the Child Welfare 
League of America. It is a comprehensive study 
of children in need of parents, welfare services 
provided, and other aspects relevant to this need. 
It seems more suited to administrators and edu- 
cators than to the student-social worker level. It 
value to civic leaders and certain 
There is a 


would also have 
components of the legal profession. 
wealth of factual information gathered in what un- 
doubtedly could well be described as a manner 
representative of the country as a whole. This 
information could be and should be studied, 
analyzed, and acted upon to get us “out of this 
dilemma.” It is geared to the planner rather than 
the doer. 

The book is outstanding in its field. The material, 
new in part, is surely new in organization. Its 
theme—the concern for the ever-growing number 
of these children in need of parents—is broad in 
scope and not exhaustive. It presents practice, fact, 
and some argument, and compiles the results of 
the field study carried out by Research in Foster 
Care regarding child placement, foster home, and 
adoption. The material was gathered through 
direct study of situations in eight defined communi- 
ties, including rural districts, small urban centers, 
metropolitan areas, and big cities. This material 
was then tested with a ninth community. It would, 
therefore, seem representative. 

The layout and general plan are very good. 
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When attending the American 
Home Economics Association 
Exposition in Denver 


You 
Initted 


to visit the third booth on your 
left as you enter, sponsored by 


CLARK-CLEVELAND, INC. 
makers of 


QuEST 


Deodorant Powder 





Educational material and complimentary 
gift packages will be available. 











Figures and tables are used to present agency net- 
work and agency characterization. The book 
well indexed with an appropriate bibliography. The 
Appendices composed of 43 pages preceding the 
Bibliography are vital to an approach to the con- 
tent matter, and one would do well to read this 
information first. 

All in all, this is a book that should be read and 
studied and followed.—Leoxa I. Bacsy, Division of 
Public Assistance, Rhode Island Department of 
Social Welfare. 


Essentials of Healthier Living. By Justus ]. 
ScuirreRES. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1960, 335 pp., $5.50. 

This well-organized and _ scientifically correct 
book is written in an interesting and fascinating 
style. It includes portions of several of the different 
subject-matter areas of home economics in adhering 
to the World Health Organization's definition: 
“Health is a state of complete physical, mental and 
social well-being and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity.” Education for better living 
is the major objective of home economics; there- 
fore, “healthier living” is an essential part of the 
program. Home economics actually includes health 
education within its curriculum in several ways. 

This book was written for college students to 
develop an understanding of healthier living 
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college life and in the future. Personal, mental, and 
community health are discussed through the multi- 
disciplinary approach covering individuals, family, 
community, health organizations, and major health 
problems ahead. The section on education for 
family living interrelates psychological, sociological, 
and physiological aspects in human reproduction, 
birth of a baby, education for family living, and 
preparation for marriage. 

The author is director of the Health Education 
Council, and the foreword was written by Howard 
R. Craig, MD, director of the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 

Food and nutrition are dealt with most accept- 
ably, whether separately or interwoven with other 
health and physiological discussions in several 
chapters where they belong. 

Particularly well done and pertinent is the section 
on identifying medical misinformation, health 
rackets, and food faddism. This includes “how to 
lie with statistics” and exercises on developing 
intelligent skepticism. 

The appendixes give valuable information: (A) 
Common human ailments: a short reference cata- 
logue; (B) First aid condensed; and (C) Chapter 
references: comprising recommended readings in 
health education. 

The format of a two-column page aids in rapid 
reading. There are numerous illustrations, including 
historical prints, tables, charts, and drawings. At 
the end of each chapter are review questions which 
stimulate thinking rather than require one specific 
answer. 

Healthier Living could be a valuable reference 
or textbook depending upon the curriculum policy 
of the college—Heten A. Hunscuer, Western Re- 
serve University. 


Your Home and You. By Carvorra C. GREER 
and Exten P. Gress. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1960, 504 pp., $4.88. 

This completely revised text takes into considera- 
tion the fact that both boys and girls at the 
secondary level need preparation for home and 
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Kellogg's of Battle Creek has an opening for a Graduate 
Home Economist to direct a small test kitchen. She will 
have had practical experience in the food field, including 
creating and testing new recipes. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Liberal employee benefits. An oppor. 
tunity to work with the staff of one of the country’s 
leading food companies, and live in an active, friendly 
community. All replies will be held in confidence. Send 
résumé and full details of your background to: 


Mrs. Regina G. Frisbie 
Department of Home Economics Services 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 











family living. The many colorful illustrations 
throughout the book should appeal to teen-agers. 
Important facts are not obscured in a mass of 
words. Frequent use is made of italics and number. 
ing to make key points easily recognized. Special 
information is often presented on the page in the 
form of a colorful chart which makes it stand out 
in importance. Pronunciation of scientific words is 
given. 

Organization is around five units: personality de- 
velopment, foods and nutrition, child care, clothing 
and grooming, and the home. The subject matter 
related to foods and nutrition as well as clothing 
is quite thorough. It is rather unique for one text 
to do so well by both areas. 

The appendix includes food buying guides, cook 
ing timetables, calorie charts, and lists of films and 
filmstrips. The index includes a list of classified 
recipes and menus. 

The authors clearly show that they are thoroughly 
familiar with the content of high school home- 
making courses. They have presented basic in- 
formation in the most up-to-date way. This book 
should be acceptable to both the teacher and the 
homemaking pupil.—RosemMary Howe, Hermitage 
High School, Richmond, Virginia 


Salt and Salt Shakers. By Arruur G. Pererson 
Washington, D.C.: Washington College Press, 
1960, 148 pp., $5. Available from the author, 416 
Pershing Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Man’s effort to make salt flow freely from salt 
shakers has involved a century of struggle. Salt 
is second only to water in the universality of its 
use as a food. Everyone knows something about 
salt and salt shakers, but there are few who will 
not be fascinated by this historical and pictorial 
study. Although the book is designed primarily 
for glass collectors and dealers, it contains much of 
general interest. In addition to a brief history of 
salt and the evolution of preparing salt for use in 
shakers, it includes extensive material on designs 
and patents for shakers, together with general in- 
formation on other condiments and their containers. 
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The book is outstanding for its excellent pho- 
tography and contains more than 500 illustrations, 
arranged alphabetically by pattern names previ- 
ously established by standard texts on glassware 
Two hundred new patterns have been identified by 
the author. This provides a convenient guide for 
the student or collector of pattern and art glass 
The information is presented in an organized and 
interesting fashion and with a thoroughness which 
makes it a significant reference in the field of glass. 
The documentation, bibliography, and index give 
evidence of the extensiveness of the content. The 
appendix, “Photographing Glass,” may prove most 
helpful to those wishing to photograph items in 
their own collections. The author's collection of 
salt shakers developed mainly because these items 
were small, attractive, relatively inexpensive, and 
in fairly good supply. His extensive search in the 
U.S. Patent Office revealed a wealth of new and 
authoritative information on the subject. The book 
will afford glass lovers, hobby searchers, and folk 
in general genuine enjoyment.—Lovuise M. Norton 
Essex, Connecticut. 


The Flavor of France in Recipes and Pictures. 
By Narcissa G. CHAMBERLAIN and NARCISSE 
CHAMBERLAIN. New York: Hastings House Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 232 pp., $5.95. 

This illustrated cookbook combines traditional 
French family cooking with a photographic profile 
of France. Each of the 216 pages of recipes has a 
large photograph of some scene in France and one 
recipe on the page. 


Indonesian-American Cooperation in Higher 
Education. By Bruce LaNnnes Situ. East 
Lansing: Institute of Research on Overseas Pro- 
grams, Michigan State University, 1960, 133 pp.. 
$3; paper-bound edition, 156 pp., $2. 

United States University Cooperation in Latin 
America. By Ricuarp N. Apams and CHARLES 
C. CumBer.anp. East Lansing: Institute of Re- 
search on Overseas Programs, Michigan State 
University, 1960, 264 pp., $4.50; paper-bound 
edition, 296 pp., $3.50. 

Two new reports on international activities of 

American universities. 


American Universities and Colleges. Eighth Edi 
tion, 1960. Edited by Mary Inwry. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1960, 
1212 pp., $13. 

This is the eighth edition of this standard refer- 
ence to institutions of higher education in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. It contains factual 
and descriptive information about 1,058 institutions 
and brief data on more than 2,000 professional 
schools accredited by national professional asso- 
ciations. 

Mildred Horton, executive secretary of the Ameri 
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can Home Economics Association, contributed the 
information about home economics for the section 
on professional education 


The New Setting Your Table. By HeLen Spracx- 
Linc. New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1960, 288 pp., $4.95. 

The author states that she has completely re- 
vised her former edition of this guide to table 
setting as revolutionary changes have occurred in 
silverware and china since World War II. 


Library Journal 
Publishes Guide to Nutrition Books 


The February 15, 1960 issue of the Library 
Journal includes an article entitled “Nutrition Books 
for Lay Readers—A Guide to the Reliable and the 
Unreliable” by Helen S. Mitchell, dean of the 
School of Home Economics at the University of 
Massachusetts. Dean Mitchell’s list is divided into 
“good nutrition references” and “nutrition refer- 
ences not recommended.” She refers to reviews 
that appeared in several professional magazines, 
including the JournaL or Home Economics. The 
list was prepared as a guide for libraries in choosing 
books suitable for lay readers and for general 
reference. 














GENERAL 


Announcement was made on April | 
that the name of The Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit, Michigan, has been 
changed to The Merrill-Palmer In- 
stitute of Human Development and 
Family Life. 

While AHEA President Olga P. 
Brucher was in Washington, D. C., 
for the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, she and AHEA 
Executive Secretary Mildred Horton 
participated by telephone in the 
April 1 program of the Georgia Home 
Economics Association, which was 
meeting in Augusta. 

Pearl MacDonald, a charter and 
life member of the AHEA, died in 
Middletown, Connecticut, on Octo- 
ber 18, 1959. A native of Tennessee, 
she received the AB degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1898 and 
later BS and MS degrees from Colum- 
bia University. After teaching in the 
Mid-West and at the then Michigan 
State College, Miss MacDonald joined 
the faculty of the then Pennsylvania 
State College and later became the 
first state home demonstration leader 
in the Pennsylvania Extension Service. 
In 1929 she joined the staff of the 
Delaware Extension Service as nutri- 
tion specialist, a position she held un- 
til her retirement in 1945. She then 
moved to Westbrook, Connecticut, 
and became active in community af- 
fairs. She had lived in St. Luke’s 
Home in Middletown since 1950. 

Elizabeth Handy, home economist 
in the school lunch branch of the food 
distribution division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, since 1951, joined the 
staff of the standardization and mar- 
keting practices branch of the poultry 
division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service the week of April 1 to fill the 
position left vacant by the death of 
Mrs. Mary Swickard. Miss Handy will 
represent the consumer interest point 

of view in the work of the division. 

Doris Buchanan, home economics 
editor for D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, and a former member of the 
Journav’s policies committee, became 
Mrs. Arthur J. Driscoll on Decem- 


ber 19, 1959. She is continuing her 
work on the Heath staff. 

AHEA members elected to mem- 
bership in the American Institute of 
Nutrition at the April meeting in 
Chicago, Illinois, included: Lida M. 
Burrill of South Dakota State Col- 
lege; Sylvia Cover, Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station; Susan B. 
Merrow, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Vermont; Dorothy 
S. Moschette, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Esther F. Phipard, 
Institute of Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; Marian E. 
Swendseid, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Ethel M. Thompson, 
University of Arizona; and Mrs. Ber- 
nice K. Watt, Institute of Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 
ARIZONA. Ruth D. Kruger. 
home service director of the Arizona 
Public Service Company, Phoenix, was 
awarded an Anniversary Medallion, in 
recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments, by the University of Arizona at 
its 75th Anniversary celebration. 
CALIFORNIA. Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Lyle, president-elect of AHEA, was 
guest speaker at the May meeting of 
the Bay District of the California 
Home Economics Association. “Ow 
Golden Years Ahead” was her topic. 
San Francisco's HEIB’s are partici- 
pating in a food therapy program de- 
signed to aid mentally ill women at 
one of the state mental hospitals. 
Eighty women who have withdrawn 
themselves from the world for periods 
of from 5 to 35 years are being helped 
back to normalcy through this pro- 
gram. The HEIB’s are preparing rec- 
ipe packets for each of the 80 women, 
establishing a cookbook library for 
their reference, and providing instruc- 
tors for cooking demonstrations. 
Mercedes Snider is the new home 
economist at Golden Grain Macaroni 
Company. She succeeds Marcia Reed, 
who has retired to private life. 
Roxie Howlett, home economics 
director of Communication Counsel- 
lors, won the Break-Thru-Idea award 
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in the nationwide contest sponsored 
by her company, McCann-Ericksop, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Th 
Home Economists in Business section 
of the D.C. Home Economics Ago. 
ciation sponsored an evening “Cook. 
ing School” this spring. At th 
March 29 session, “Foods with a Flair” 
were featured, with Food Editors 
Violet Faulkner and Elinor Lee, Col. 
umnist Ida Jean Kain, and Ruth 
Sheldon of the Washington Gas Light 
' At the 
April 2 session James A. Beard demon. 
strated shortcuts to gourmet cooking, 

Members of the Association were 


( sompany as commentators. 


saddened by the sudden death op 
March 22 of Margaret Matthews 
Hasselman, president-elect of th 
Home Economists in Business section, 
During 1952 and 1953 Mrs. Hassel. 
man conducted a local television pro- 
gram called “Margaret's Kitchen,” and 
at the time of her death was a staf 
assistant in the home service depart- 
ment of the Washington Gas Light 
Company. 

ILLINOIS. Ruth Galbraith and 
Mrs. June Foster of the University 
of Illinois prepared a series of news 
releases on the new textile labeling 
law for the use of newspapers, maga 
zines, home economics teachers, and 
extension personnel. 

Gertrude Kaiser has returned to 
the University as assistant state leader 
of home advisers after six-months sab- 
batical leave for study under O. Cyril 
Houle in adult education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Willie Mae Mowrer and Mrs. 
Lura Stoedefalke of the University 
of Illinois presented a six-weeks course 
on “Dating, Courtship, and Marriage” 
as part of the Winter Short Course of 
the College of Agriculture. Guest lee- 
turers included Virginia Guthrie and 
Lorraine Trebilcock of the home eco 
nomics staff. 

Queenie Mills, head of the child 
development division at the Univer 
sity, has been co-operating with child 
development instructors in education 
in the use of closed circuit television 
to demonstrate certain elements of 
child development. 

Sister Mary Renee, B.V.M., of 
Mundelein College, joined the facul- 
ty of Loyola University, Chicago, fot 
a semester as an instructor of nutt 
tion for 42 student nurses. 

The first courses of the graduate 
program in home economics at North- 
ern Illinois University will be oF 
fered during the 1960 summer school. 
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New appointments in the Kraft 
fitchens, Chicago, include: Joan 
Kemper, previously with the Quaker 
Oats Company and General Electric 
Company, is supervisor of institutional 
gd industrial products; Marjorie 
Warvel, recently with Kraft’s televi- 
gon area, is now supervisor of pho- 

y; and Frances Stevens, who 
ius been on the Kraft staff for four 
is supervisor of test kitchens. 

INDIANA. “Home Economics 
[goks to the Future” was the theme 
dthe annual meeting of the Indiana 
flome Economics Association on 
March 18 and 19 at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Elizabeth Mohr Jones was in- 
dalled as president. 

Speakers at the general sessions and 
their topics included C. H. Lawshe, 
dean of Purdue University Extension, 
who discussed “New Directions for 
Old Directions”; Mildred Loring Fitch, 
asociate professor of political science 
at Purdue University, “Where East 
Meets West”; and Barbara A. Samp- 
sn of General Foods Corporation, 
‘Home Economics Contributes to Bet- 
ter Understanding Between the United 
States, Poland, and Russia.” Anne Lee 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
moderated a panel discussion of “New 
Direction for Home Economics.” 

Programs of interest groups in- 
duded: “Airborne Educational Tele- 
vision” by Purdue University staff 
members; “Catch Up with Kitchens” 
by Kathleen A. Johnson, professor of 
housing at Purdue; “Clarity in Fit” by 
Ethel Smetts of Vogue Patterns; and 
‘Recent Trends in Foods” by Ruth 
Griswold of Indiana University and 
Helen Clark of Purdue. 

At the college club section meeting, 
Barbara A. Sampson spoke on “Grad- 
uate Study Unlimited.” 

IOWA. The spring meeting of the 
lowa Home Economics and Dietetic 
Asociations was held in Davenport 
it the Blackhawk Hotel. Catherine 
Dawning was chairman of local ar- 
fangements, and Nelle Thompson of 
lowa State University and Rosetta 
Cemy of Cedar Rapids, representing 
the .D.A., were program co-chairmen. 
The Iowa College Clubs also met with 
the two groups. 

The recently remodeled home eco- 
tomics building at Westmar Col- 
lege, dedicated last fall, consists of 
moder kitchen facilities, including a 

unit; dining area; living room; 
spacious sewing room with adjacent 
room; offices; and additional 


storage space. 


NEWS NOTES 


The department of home economics 
at Clarke College, Dubuque, spon- 
sored a “Home Economist Meet” Day 
this spring, when home economists in 
the city and nearby area were invited 
to exchange ideas as homemakers, 
dietitians, teachers, and students of 
home economics. 

According to the Iowa home eco- 
nomics extension staff, in every sub- 
ject matter area in extension there are 
four main areas to emphasize: con- 
sumer buymanship, management, op- 
timum mental and physical health, 
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and human relations. Each extension 
subject is being presented in light of 
one or more of these major areas, This 
integrated home economics program 
was presented to the entire staff at a 
week-long training session last fall and 
is being continued this year. 

At a recent series of district meet- 
ings, extension home economists lis- 
tened to a tape recording which dram- 
atized the developmental task of the 
beginning family, expanding family, 
launching family, and retiring family. 
Discussion was then held on the social 
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and educational implications of each 
of the developmental tasks and the 
role of extension in helping to meet 
these needs. 

Dean Helen R. LeBaron of Iowa 
State University has returned from a 
Ford Foundation assignment to study 
home economics in the institutions of 
higher learning in India, particularly 
Baroda University. She visited many 
former students of Iowa State Univer- 
sity while in that part of the world. 

Floy Eugenia Whitehead of the 
State University of Iowa was the key- 
note speaker at the first luncheon 
meeting of the National Youthpower 
Congress held in Chicago in Febru- 
ary. Her address, “Food Comes First 
for Youthpower,” was duplicated for 
use by discussion groups and the press. 

Lula Smith of the State University 
of Iowa conducted a workshop on col- 
or for the Wisconsin Federation of 
Weavers at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
this spring. 

KANSAS. Elizabeth Cade 
Sprague, pioneer home economist 
and chairman emeritus of the home 
economics department at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, died in Lawrence on 
March 16. She was the principal con- 
tributor toward the construction of the 
recently completed Sprague Apart- 
ments for retired faculty, named in 
memory of her sister, the late Amelia 
B. Sprague. Miss Elizabeth Sprague 
was the first president of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association, from 
1923 to 1926, and was presented with 
a citation by that group in 1942. The 
February 1959 JournaL, page 142, 
carried details of her career. 

Mrs. Louise Langford of Kansas 
State University is the author of Guid- 
ance of the Young Child, recently 
published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

Hilma Davis, teacher-educator at 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg, has 
made a study of “Organization and 
Supervision of Student Teaching in 
Home Economics Education in Off- 
Campus Centers.” An article based on 
her study is to be published in the 
Journal of Educational Research. 

A Kansas State University sopho- 
more in dietetics and _ institutional 
management, Greta Johnson, will be 
the first recipient of the annual $200 
Bessie Brooks West Scholarship, 
made possible by income from a fund 
established through contributions by 
former students, colleagues, and 
friends, in honor of Mrs. West, who 
headed the department of institutional 
management from 1928 to 1956. 
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LOUISIANA. The renovated kitch- 
en facilities of the college dining hall 
at Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute won a merit award in the 14th 
Annual Food Service Contest spon- 
sored by Institutions Magazine. A 
plaque was presented to Mary Collins, 
dietitian and assistant professor of 
home economics, at the National Res- 
taurant Association Convention in 
Chicago on May 10. 

Two workshops planned for those 
who wish to meet the standards for 
Louisiana parish lunch supervisors 
will be offered at SLI this summer. 

Mrs. Dorothy Moschette of Loui- 
siana State University presented a 
research paper on “Energy” in a sym- 
posium on the “Influence of Varying 
Levels of Protein Intake” at a meeting 
of the American Institute of Nutrition 
on April 12 in Chicago. This sympo- 
sium was part of the five-year study 
on “Metabolic Patterns in Pre-adoles- 
cent Children.” 

Clara Tucker of LSU discussed 
the views of consumers in a panel dis- 
cussion of quality aspects of wash- 
wear cottons at the Experiment Sta- 
tion Collaborators’ Conference from 
March 28 to 30 planned by the South- 
ern Utilization Research Division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
New Orleans. 

Helen Nichols of SLI served as 
chairman of the home economics sec- 
tion of the College Conference in New 
Orleans on March 4. Results of a 
study of opinions of Louisiana home 
economics graduates of the curricu- 
lum from which they graduated were 
discussed. Clara Tucker discussed 
“Certification to Meet Today's Needs.” 

Mrs. Velma Callais Rogers, an 
SLI graduate in home economics edu- 
cation, is the first graduate assistant 
to be employed in the home econom- 
ics department of the Institute. 

Virginia Langston and Margaret 
Jolley have joined the home econom- 
ics staff of the State Department of 
Education as an area supervisor and 
supervisor of adult work, respectively. 

Lela A. Tomlinson, state director 
of home economics in the State De- 
partment of Education, was named 
vice-chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Home 
Economics at the meeting of the 
American Vocational Association in 
Chicago in December. 

The projects of two Louisiana home- 
making teachers were included in the 
ten most noteworthy in the country in 
“Seventeen’s Salute to Homemak- 
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A consumer test every woman understands 


A drop on the wrist, and you know when the bottle’s just right for 
baby. @ It isn’t always so simple for General Foods Kitchens to make 
sure things are just right for you. @ More often than not, our tests 
get pretty complicated. Take the going-over Post Cereals get. One 
machine keeps tab on moisture—to keep it out. Another machine 
helps us determine vitamins, minerals and proteins—to keep them 
in. We even call in experts, ages 6 to 12, to try new forms, new shapes, 
new flavors. @ Before a product wears the General Foods Kitchens 


Seal, you can be sure the product has been thoroughly tested. 


GENERAL FOODS 
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ing Teachers of the Year.” They 
ge: Mrs. Juanita Busbice’s project 
fat Breakfast” and Mrs. Beulah La- 
Cour Guedry’s project “Community 
(nderstanding and Appreciation of 
New Directions in Homemaking Edu- 
ation.” Mrs. Busbice teaches at Wes- 
mn High School and Mrs. Guedry at 
organza High School. 

MARYLAND. Speakers and thei 
pics at the spring meeting of the 
faryland Home Economics Asso- 
tation at the University of Maryland 
m April 1 and 2 included: Augusta 
fi Clawson of the Women’s Bureau, 
US. Department of Labor, who talked 
m “New Directions to Meet the Needs 
#Working Women”; Olga P. Brucher, 
AHEA president, who at the Eye 
Opener on Saturday discussed “The 
Need for Interpretation of New Direc- 
fons”; and from the University of 
Maryland, Clodus R. Smith, teacher 
trainer, and Robert L. Bruce, assistant 
county agent leader, whose topic 
They Should Know—I Told Them” 
was a flannel-graph presentation of 
basic communication processes. 


Ema R. Chapman, a member, pre- 
sented to the Maryland Association a 
py of her master’s thesis, “The His- 

try of Home Economics in Mary- 
land.” The presentation was made in 
tibute to M. Marie Mount, dean of 
the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Maryland from 1925 
mtil her death in January 1957, and 
fo Elizabeth H. Patterson, the “Ellen 
fi. Richards of Maryland,” whose en- 
turagement and help were so gen- 
meusly given in compiling the infor- 
mation for the thesis. 

“Creativity in Determining Dimen- 
sions in College Club Operation” was 
the theme of the State Leadership 
Conference, supported by the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation, of the College 
Club section, held simultaneously with 
the meeting of the state Association. 

The University Methodist Church 
College Park has announced the 
Stablishment of an M. Marie Mount 
Fellowship to begin in September 
160 for a junior or senior at the 
University of Maryland who assumes 
aplace of leadership responsibility in 
the youth program of the church. The 
donor of the gift of $500 has not been 
identified. The memory of Miss Mount 
las been honored also by the award- 
ing of a scholarship through the Uni- 
versity office. 

In recognition of her efforts to en- 
| SOurage students’ social and cultural 
development through a planned class- 
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MARSHMALLOW 


‘tlutt 


aways EXC/TINGLY New! 


You, your students, will enjoy dreaming 
up more and more delicious ways to use 
wonderful, creamy-smooth Marshmallow 
Fluff...an old favorite for sandwich 
fillings, dessert sauces, candies, frostings 
and other good things, the makings of any 
recipe, especially for short class sessions. 
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om program featuring lessons in 

ming, Mrs. Louise L. Ma- 
thieu of the Kelly Miller Junior High 
School in Silver Spring was named a 


“Homemaking Teacher of the Year” 


Seventeen magazine. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Recent meet- 
ings of the Massachusetts Home 
Economics Association have included 
ge at Simmons College at which 
Charlotte Montgomery, contributing 
editor of Good Housekeeping, dis- 
qussed “The Consumer Speaks” and 
James Bayton of the department of 
psychology of Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., discussed “Moti- 
vation — Influencing Consumer Deci- 
sons’; and one held at the Museum 
of Science, Boston, at which “The Sci- 
ence of Automation and Its Effect on 
the Home” was discussed by a panel. 

The Home Economists in Home- 
making group sponsored a Career Day 
on April 6 in Boston for high school 
students of the vicinity. The program 
featured talks on the various phases 
of home economics by speakers repre- 
senting the different areas of the field. 
College students also participated. 

Patricia A. Hewson, formerly 
home service representative for the 
Philadelphia Gas Works, has joined 
the staff of Food Specialties, Inc. of 
Worcester, in the organization’s newly 
created position of home economist. 
She will be in charge of product test- 
ing and development of food publicity. 

MICHIGAN. Irene Hickey retired 
in February as educational consultant 
to the executive board of the Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Company with 
headquarters in Detroit. Her successor 
is Frieda Barth, former head of the 
home service division. Peggy Lewis, 
who was Miss Barth’s assistant, is now 
director of the home service division. 

Joan Cassilly, recently of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will join the 
faculty of Western Michigan Univer- 
sity in September. She will succeed 
Rachel Acree, who has been on the 
home economics staff since 1949. 

Marjorie Scott has been appointed 
a field home economist for Ironrite 
Ine. of Mt. Clemens. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 

MINNESOTA. “Building for 
Breadth and Depth in Home Econom- 
its Education” will be the theme of 
the annual Conference of Minnesota 

Economics Teachers to be 
held from August 22 to 26 on the St. 
Paul campus of the University of Min- 
nesota. The conference is sponsored 
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by the State Department of Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the School 
of Home Economics of the University. 
Interest work-groups with master 
teachers to develop ways of building 
breadth and depth in teaching nutri- 
tion, equipment, and child develop- 
ment at the junior and senior high 
school levels are planned. 

On March 14 and 18, the home 
economics education section of the 
University of Minnesota participated 
in the State Meeting of Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher-Educators on the 
St. Paul campus. Marie Christenson 
was a member of the planning com- 
mittee, and Johnie Christian of the 
U.S. Office of Education was a re- 
source person. 

The 1960-61 fellowship for ad- 
vanced study in home economics spon- 
sored by Alpha Alumnae Chapter of 
Phi Upsilon Omicron was awarded 
to Mrs. Josepha Abacar Dititanan of 
the University of the Philippines, 
Quezon City, to study home econom- 
ics education with major emphasis on 
child development and family rela- 
tions. This $1,000 fellowship provides 
opportunity for the recipient to live in 
homes of Phi Upsilon Omicron alum- 
nae living near the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Louise A. Stedman of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was a member of a 
team representing the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation that reviewed the teacher educa- 
tion program at Iowa State University 
from March 27 to 30. Dr. Stedman 
was also chairman of a meeting of the 
home economics administrators of the 
North Central Region in Chicago on 
February 10 and 11. 

Jennie Lee Ragan, formerly assist- 
ant supervisor of product counselors 
in the home service department 
of General Mills in Minneapolis, has 
been made editorial supervisor as well 
as Cook Book editor. She succeeds 
Ruth G. Anderson, former Cook 
Book editor, who retired last Decem- 
ber. Genevieve Pagano, recently 
assistant director of dietetics at the 
Evanston (Illinois) Hospital, is Miss 
Ragan’s successor. 

Correction. The December 1959 
JournaL, page 901, incorrectly stated 
that Camilla Kotrba was the first stu- 
dent to study for an MS degree under 
the joint program of the School of 
Home Economics of the University 
of Minnesota and the Mayo Founda- 
tion. Five students have already re- 
ceived degrees under the plan. 


| 
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new edition of 
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Byrta Carson? 


Part of the American Home and Family 
Series, Helen Judy Bond, Consulting 
Editor. 
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You'll find it as refreshing and up- 
to-date as its new cover, with: 


e 68 new illustrations showing 
current styles for boys and girls 


e new information on pattern 


sizes 


e new information on labeling, 


buying, family needs, and income 
See this new book at the McGraw-Hill 
booth. 
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NEBRASKA. “Opportunities Un- 
limited in the Sixties” was the theme 
of the convention of the Nebraska 
Home Economics and Dietetic As- 
seciations from April 7 to 9 in Grand 
jsland. A two-day Household Equip- 
ment Short Course, sponsored by the 
two associations and the University of 
Nebraska, preceded the convention 
Sharing speakers for the short course 
and the convention proved highly 
successful. The College Club students 
participated in the activities and pro- 
gram, in addition to holding their own 
business Elaine Skucius, 
state 4-H_ leader, installed as 
president of the Nebraska Home Eco 
nomics Association; Helen Shuput 
took office as president of the Nebras 
ka Dietetic Association; and Joyce 
Stolly, as president of College Clubs 
Mrs. Elaine Knowles Weaver of Ohio 
State University was one of the fea 
tured speakers for the meeting, and 
Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field sec 
retary, was a special guest and speaker 

NEW JERSEY. Anna Litchfield. 
New Jersey Extension Service associ- 
ate in textiles and clothing, has been 
selected as one of five home econo 
mists to receive a University Exten 
sion Fellowship of $5,000, made pos 
sible through a grant from the Award 
Funds of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. She expects to begin in 
late June at the University of Chicago 
her year’s study of Adult Education 
as it applies to Extension. 

NORTH DAKOTA. “A Pause with 
a Cause” was the theme of the joint 
| meeting of the North Dakota Home 
Economics Association and_ the 
North Dakota Dietetic Association in 
Grand Forks on March 19. Speakers 
and their topics included Mary H 
Kimball, head of the Pillsbury Re- 
search Home Service Center in Min 
neapolis, whose subject was “A Focus 
on the Future,” and Betty Ruth Joyce. 
AHEA field secretary, who spoke on 
“Reflections and the Road Ahead” at 
the luncheon and on “College Girl 
Today--Woman of Tomorrow” at the 
college section meeting. Mildred Riedi- 
sel of the University of North Dakota 
aid Emily Reynolds of North Dakota 
Agricultural College were in charge 
of arrangements and program. 
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Grace DeLong, state home demon- 
stration leader, was honored at the 
} minual banquet of the State Home- 
makers Council in March. “Hats Off 
to Grace DeLong” was the theme of 
feminiscences of her 39 years in Ex- 


tension Service. She was presented 





NEWS NOTES 


with a self-contained stereo phono- 
graph by the Homemakers Clubs of 
the state. 

Pauline Reynolds, who served 37 
years in the 4-H Club and Young Men 
and Women Programs of the North 
Dakota Extension Service, has resigned 
effective October | to become public 
relations officer at Mary College in 
Bismarck. 

OHIO. “The Missing Handshake,” 
an educational play dealing with fam- 
ily relations, was presented by the 
Antioch College Players for the May 2 
meeting of the Clark County home 
economics group of the Ohie Home 
Economics Association. 

On May 12 the Franklin County 
HEIH group visited the Shellmar- 
Betner Flexible Packaging Division of 
Continental Can Company at Mt. 
Vernon. 

Speaker for the May mecting of the 
Lorain County home economics group 
was Sam Provenza of the Lorain 
County Civil Defense Council, who 
discussed the role of the home econo- 
mist in a local or national emergency. 

The March meeting of the Seneca 
County home economics group fea- 
tured a study of the Jewish faith and 
its traditions. 

The home economics department at 
Kent State University was made a 
part of the new College of Fine and 
Professional Arts at a formal inaugu- 
ration on May 11. 

To help meet requirements, confer- 
ences under the supervision of the 
State Department of Education in co- 
operation with the Ohie School Food 
Service Association are scheduled at 
the following institutions: Bowling 
Green University, June 13 to 15; 
Miami University, June 15 to 17; and 
at Kent State University, June 28 to 30. 

On February 23, Emma Whiteford 
of the University of Cincinnati con- 
ducted a panel for the monthly meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati Consumer Con- 
ference organization at the University. 
Faculty members discussing the topic 
“What Home Economics Means to the 
Consumer” included Evelyn Nameth, 
Alma Knauber, Marjorie Bradford, 
Christine Cox, and Mary Driscoll. 

“Know Food Facts—Be Sound, Safe 
and Sensible about Foods, Fallacies 
and Phonies” was the theme of a pro- 
gram presented on March 18 by the 
home economics faculty of Western 
Reserve University in co-operation 
with the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Greater Cleveland. Robert Lang of 
the Academy of Medicine of Cleve- 
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land served as panel moderator. 
Speakers and topics included: Helen 
A. Hunscher of WRU, “Food and 
Life”; Francis Fischer, WRU, “Food 
and Education”; Elizabeth T. Endi- 
cott, MD, internist and clinical instruc- 
tor in medicine at WRU, “Food and 
Medicine”; George T. Daughters, dis- 
trict chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration, “Food and Govern- 
ment”; and Marshall A. Mott, presi- 
dent of the Better Business Bureau of 
Cleveland, “Food and Business.” 

Mary E. Fuqua, associate professor 
of foods and nutrition at the Pennsy]- 
vania State College, was the featured 
speaker at the 50th anniversary of the 
department of home economics at 
Miami University. 

Jane L. Rees of Miami University 
discussed “Problems in the Education 
of Women” at the March meeting of 
the Oxford Chapter of the AAUW. 

Victoria A. Ball, associate profes- 
sor of home economics and art at 
Western Reserve University, is the 
author of a recently published book, 
The Art of Interior Design. 

Mrs. Marcia Peniston, formerly 
with the Lorain County Extension 
Service, has assumed new duties with 
the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram. Her 
column “Through the Kitchen Door” 
is a daily feature. 

OREGON. The feeling of inter- 
national friendship is being advanced 
by Corvallis home economists in home- 
making among foreign students at 
Oregon State College. At a meeting 
of the homemakers early last winter, 
when foreign students were guests, in 
response to the question: “Is there 
anything we can do for you?”, Mrs. 
Chitta Das from Calcutta, India, re- 
plied: “Yes there is something you can 
do for me. Since we arrived in this 
country we have learned to enjoy 
many foods which we do not have at 
home. Could I come into your kitch- 
ens and learn how to prepare 
them?” 

The result was a regular schedule 
arranged by Mrs. Wanda Phipps, 
membership chairman, for Mrs. Das 
to go into homes, and she and her 
hostess together have prepared vari- 
ous foods and informally discussed 
methods and ingredients. 

Mrs. Das is the wife of Chitta R. 
Das, a graduate student in plant 
pathology at OSC. They will have 
spent more than two years in the 
United States before their return to 
India. Their seven-year-old son is at- 


tending school in Corvallis. 
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RHODE ISLAND. Dean Olga P. 
Brucher of the University of Rhode 
Island, president of the AHEA, was 
the speaker at the dedication of the 
new Home Economics Building at the 
University of Arizona (noted in the 
May Journat, pp. 373 and 374). She 
was awarded a medal of Arizona cop- 
per honoring her for significant con- 
tributions to home economics. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Crandall of the 
University of Rhode Island is a mem- 
ber of the planning committee for the 
preconvention workshop on “Rehabil- 
itation for the Handicapped Home- 
maker” in Denver from June 25 to 27. 

Beverly Downimg, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education 
at the University of Rhode Island, will 
be guest professor at the summer ses- 
sion at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. She will teach “The Teach- 
ing of Home Management” from 
July 5 to 22. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. “What is your 
P.R. [personality rating)?” was the 
theme of the April 8 and 9 meeting 
of the South Dakota Home Eco- 
nomics Association in the Marvin 
Hughitt Hotel in Huron. The meeting 
was under the auspices of the Huron 
home economists in homemaking 
group, with Joyce Graham making the 
arrangements. 

Mrs. Nadine Ordal, who assumed 
the presidency of the Association at 
the close of the meeting, teaches 
homemaking in Whittier Junior High 
in Sioux Falls. Her husband, “Barney” 
Ordal, is food manager for Augustana 
College, and their daughter, Beverly 
York, teaches homemaking in Arling- 
ton. Mrs. Ordal says that it is great 
fun to have the whole family inter- 
ested in foods. They all attend con- 
ventions together and are looking 
forward to AHEA’s Denver meeting. 

Members of the Southeastern Grad- 
uate Home Economists group helped 
sift recipes for a state-wide bake-off 
sponsored by the Rural Electric Asso- 
ciation. Final judges of the bake-off, 
when recipes were chosen, were 
members of the faculties of South 
Dakota State College, University of 
South Dakota, and Mt. Marty College. 
Winners were announced on May 12 
at a banquet in Madison. 

TENNESSEE. For her work in in- 
augurating and carrying out a county- 
wide campaign to provide clothes for 
the needy, Mrs. James M. Pinker- 
ton, homemaking teacher at East 
Nashville Senior High School, Nash- 
ville, was named Seventeen magazine's 


June 1960 


1960 “Homemaking Teacher of the 
Year.” 

VIRGINIA. “Yesterday — Today ~ 
Tomorrow” was the theme of the 50th 
Anniversary Convention of the Vir. 
ginia Home Economics Association | 
at the John Marshall Hotel in Rich. 
mond from April 7 to 9. 

At this meeting, the Nancy Carte 
Award of Colonial Stores was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Jean S. Taylor, chair. 
man of the home economists in home. | 
making section of the AHEA, for her | 
public relations activities at the state, 
county, and local levels. The award 
consisted of a bronze Betty Lamp and 
a $100 check. This was the first time 
a Virginian has received it. 

Mrs. Eliza H. Trainham, president 
of the Association, attended a seminar 
at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
sponsored by the President’s Commit. 
tee on Highway Safety. 

Martha Creighton, professor o 
home economics education at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute until her retire. 
ment last October, died in a Roanoke 
hospital on February 20. Her clear 
thinking and sympathetic understand: 
ing will continue as an inspiration t 
those who were privileged to know 
her. At the annual conference last 
August of the Virginia Home Eco-| 
nomics Teachers Association, the or-{ 
ganization honored Miss Creighton by 
naming the Association’s annual schol. 
arship to a high school senior wh 
plans to become a homemaking teacher 
the Martha Creighton Scholarship 
Friends wishing to contribute to it! 
may make their check payable t 
“Martha Creighton Scholarship Fund’ | 
and send it to Mrs. Helen Simmons, 
Christiansburg, Virginia. 

Beth Jordan has been appointed 
professor of home economics educa 
tion at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

WASHINGTON. Velma Phillip: | 
will retire at the close of the 1959-60 
academic year as dean of the College 
of Home Economics at Washington 
State University. Announcement was 
made at the Senior Breakfast in Ma) 
of the establishment of a Dean Velma 
Phillips Scholarship Fund that would 
make available a yearly scholarship o 
$200 to a home economics major * 
the University, the award to be matl 
on the basis of need and merit to a 
incoming senior, a graduate student, 
or an incoming junior. Contributions 
to the Fund may be sent to Mrs. Nel- 
lie B. Howard, Secretary, Dean Velma 
Phillips Scholarship Fund, 1724 Me 
ple Street, Pullman, Washington. 
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< Lawry’s Denver sandwich 


hip of | . 
ei (Convention style) 


to an : : . : , : , 
dent, | SPread two slices of bread generously with friend- (Note — This recipe from Lawry's Director of 


itions | liness. Sprinkle with Lawry’s Seasoned Salt. Add Consumer Services, Mabel Sherrill, and Home 
“Ne-| two enthusiastic Home Economists. Surround Economist Pat Girouard, the two smiling ingredi- 
Yelm! with Lawry’s Spaghetti Sauce Mix and other up-__ ents above. They'll enjoy meeting you. You'll enjoy 
| Me} tothe-minute products. Place inConvention Booth tasting some real-live Lawry’s foods and seeing 
\. 758 and serve with relish to all visitors. some stimulating new cooking ideas, too.) 











WISCONSIN. Dean Frances Zuill 
of the University of Wisconsin dis- 
cussed “Educational Issues in Home 
Economics for the Sixties” at the 
meeting of the Louisiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association on March 11. 

May Reynolds of the University 
presented a paper on “What Do We 
Know about the Nutritional Status of 
the Older People?” at the meeting of 
the National Health Council in Miami, 
Florida, on March 15. 

Mrs. Ruth Davis, associate profes- 
sor of related art at the University, 
received an award at the show of the 
Madison Art Association. 

Beatrice Donaldson of the Uni- 
versity participated in the Food Serv- 
ice Research meeting held at the 
Naval Supply Research and Develop- 
ment Center in Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Mrs. Eleanor Gifford, represent- 
ing Oscar Mayer & Co. as “Ellen Ed- 
wards,” spoke to the Home Economics 
Exchange Club at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, on February 1. “The Cosmo- 
politan Mr. Sausage” was the subject 
of her talk. While in Fort Wayne, she 
appeared on the radio and TV pro- 
gram “Farms & Farming.” 

WYOMING. A _ communications 
workshop, conducted by Mrs. Mary 
McCauley Bree, former foods and nu- 
trition specialist with the Wyoming 
Extension Service, and the McCall 
style show were features of the annual 
meeting of the Wyoming Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Casper on 
April 8 and 9. 

The Laramie Homemakers Group 
of the Association sponsored a career 
day program and tea at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming in March for 8th 
grade girls of the Laramie schools. 
The program included a visit to the 
home economics laboratories anu a 
career skit, “What's My Line?” 

The home economics division of the 
Wyoming Vocational Association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Casper from June 6 to 10. The leader 
will be Louise Fernandez, curriculum 
director of home economics education 
at New York University, who will 
work with the vocational homemaking 
teachers in the area of child develop- 
ment. The week’s work is to be inte- 
grated as part of the work on cur- 
riculum suggestions for the state. 

Signe Nielson, who recently com- 
pleted work for her master’s degree 
at the University of Minnesota, will 
join the staff of the University of 
Wyoming on September | to teach 
Housing and Home Furnishing. 


FROM THE 





An extremely informative and _at- 
tractive manual called Air Condition- 
ing and Home Management has 
been issued by Carrier Corporation. 
This manual is offered as an aid to all 
those who are concerned with educa- 
tion in the field of modern home man- 
agement and covers such topics as: 
what is air conditioning, what is the 
best way to air-condition a home, and 
man’s response to climate. Six home 
economists, four from colleges and 
two representing utility associations, 
acted as an editorial board to plan and 
write this manual. For a free copy, 
write to Director, News Bureau, Car- 
rier Corporation, Carrier Parkway, 
Syracuse 1, New York. 


The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Auburn University in Alabama 
has issued an informative publication 
called Red Closets for Southern 
Farm Homes by Kathryn Philson. 
Points discussed are: type and loca- 
tion of rod closets, dimensions, racks 
and shelving, doors—as well as othe: 
considerations. This publication is 
available from Department of Pub- 
lications, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama, for 35 cents per copy, pre- 
paid by money order or check. 


A new, up-to-date edition of Fab- 
ric Facts, a compilation of fiber and 
fabric terms and their definitions, has 
been issued recently by the Business 
Book Division of Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc. The pocket-size booklet 
defines the fibers, weaves, patterns, 
colors, and finishes that are most com- 
monly used in the field of textile- 
apparel designing, buying, adver- 
tising, and selling. It also includes 
fiber trade-mark names. The 80-page 
booklet may be ordered from Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, New York, for $1 
per copy. Special rates are offered 
for quantity orders. 


With the increased birth rate and 
the broadened interest in education, 
construction of additional school 
facilities will continue to be a major 
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problem. With the stress on tech 
nology, there will also be an increased 
need for facilities for vocational ané 
practical arts education. With thes} 


considerations in mind, the Americap 
Vocational Association and the Ameri. 
can Institute of Architects have issued 
a guide designed specifically to help 
those responsible for the design and 
planning of such facilities. Develop 
ing Educational Specifications fo 
Vocational and Practical Arts Fs. 
cilities, a 48-page booklet, may le 
obtained for $1 from the America 
Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Managing Your Clothing Dol 
lars, a new, full color, 35 mm film 
strip, has been issued by Money 
Management Institute of Householl 
Finance Corporation. This visual aid 
has 63 frames and the running time i 
15 to 30 minutes, depending on th 
amount of discussion. The informa 
tional titles which are on each fram 
make it easy to read the explanation 
as the pictures are shown. The film 





strip is designed to help teachers «| 
group leaders studying family living! 
Available on free loan for one weet! 
from Money Management Institute @ 
Household Finance Corporation, Pre 
dential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The Institute has also issued a new 
booklet called Money Management 
Your Food Dollar, over half ¢ 
which is devoted to specific informe 
tion on selecting all types of fresh 
and processed foods. This guide tv 
managing food dollars may be ob 
tained for 15 cents from the above 
address. 


A 90-page, paper-bound _ repott 
called Paying For Better Publi 
Schools has been issued by the Re 
search and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Develop 
ment, 711 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
22, N. Y. Some of the points covered 





are: the size of the problem—whieh 
includes the record of the postwa 
years, the future cost of schools, and 
prospects for school finance in the 
next decade; the role of the federd 
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INVITES YOU TO REVIEW 
THE RESULTS OF THE 2nd ANNUAL 


“SEVENTEEN SALUTE TO HOMEMAKING TEACHERS OF THE YEAR” 
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SEE the original top 10 projects 
chosen by the Evaluation Committee 
from entries submitted by teachers 
from coast to coast! 


MRS. NELL F. PINKERTON, Nashville, Tenn., who was selected 
to represent her colleagues at the AHEA Convention, inaugu- 
fated and carried out a county-wide campaign, “Answering a 
Community Call,” providing clothes for the needy m™ MRS. 
HELEN C. ALLISON, Modesto, Calif., cooperated with the 
National Safety Council on a community project to increase 
safety in the home m MRS. JUANITA BUSBICE, Jonesboro, La., 
encouraged elementary school children to develop better break- 
} fast habits through influence and information supplied by 
homemaking students m MRS. JANET R. COOK, New Britain, 
Conn., worked with the local Civil Defense office to heighten 
Student awareness of the importance of home preparation in 
case of disaster @ MRS. BEULAH C. CRENSHAW, Carbondale, 
lil., planned and piloted a project to provide a merry Christmas 









tributions of this program to better 
public understanding of creative 
homemaking education! 


BOOTH S30-AHEA CONVENTION 


The “SEVENTEEN Salute to Homemaking Teachers of the Year,” a program launched in 1959 to publicize the vital contributions 
of home economics, again pays tribute to America’s homemaking teachers. This year, SEVENTEEN salutes the following members 
of the home economics profession whose projects were selected as “outstanding” by an Evaluation Committee of leading educators: 


for the children, parents, senior citizens, and foreign students 
of the community M® MRS. BEULAH L. GUEDRY, Morganza, La., 
helped students widen their social horizons and build an 
appreciation of diverse cultural values @ MRS. BETTY J. 
HOUSTON, Blakely, Ga., created and coordinated a city-wide 
project to acquaint school, parents, and community with the 
value of homemaking education for teens @ MRS. LOUISE L. 
MATHIEU, Washington, D. C., stimulated students’ social and 
cultural development through a school-wide grooming program 
@ MRS. RUTH R. MEARES, Tampa, Fia., initiated and conducted 
a program to teach homemaking skills to handicapped young 
people m MRS. ALENE NELSON, Oswego, Ore., developed a pro- 
gram that made homemaking an exciting, interesting, and vital 
part of the curriculum of a new junior high school. 








A special exhibit of SEVENTEEN’s Young Consumer-Nutrition Edu- 
cation Program for 1960 will be available for your inspection. We 
shall be more than happy to discuss with you ways in which your 
school system can participate in this national “Eat for Beauty” project. 











SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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government; and state-local financial 
relations. This publication may be 
obtained from the above address for 
$2. A summary of this report called 
We Can Have Better Schools is 
available from the same source for 50 
cents. 


A new Dairy Council booklet is 
called A Girl and Her Figure and 
You. This publication is planned for 
close correlation with the booklet “A 
Girl and Her Figure” by Ruth M. 
Leverton and is designed to involve 
the girl in applying to herself the 
principles explained in that booklet. 
The new piece includes illustrations 
of adequate meals that fit the teen- 
age girl’s needs at different calorie 
levels, ways to adjust or alter meals, 
greater emphasis on individual physi- 
cal activity in relation to figure con- 
trol, and information and suggestions 
on snacks. The new bulletin is 15 
cents per copy from National Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. If you have missed 
Dr. Leverton’s booklet, that is also 
available at the same price from the 
same source. 


Any Fire-Traps in Your Home? 
is the title of a scriptographic booklet 
prepared to aid in educating the 
home owner on ways to prevent home 
fires. It presents in graphic form a 
fire prevention check list which alerts 
the home owner to the most vulner- 
able spots in each room in the house. 
“Any Fire-Traps in Your Home?” is 
published by, and may be ordered 
from, Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. Single 
copies are 25 cents each. 


Take a Can of Salmon by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is 
not only a collection of mouth-water- 
ing recipes and an excellent brief 
statement on the food value of salmon, 
but it includes exceptionally beautiful 
color photography of the completed 
dishes by Seranne and Gaden, New 
York City. The booklet, Circular No. 
60, was made possible through private 
contribution from the Canned Salmon 
Institute, Seattle, Washington. Copies 
may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 15 cents each. 

Also available are two 14-minute, 
sound, color, 16mm motion pictures, 
“Salmon—Catch to Can” and “Take 
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a Can of Salmon.” They may be 
borrowed free of charge by writing to 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


The purpose of Home Activity 
Centers, a Cornell University bul- 
letin, is to help one become more 
aware of the great number of activi- 
ties carried on in the home, to help 
choose the most important activities 
for which to make centers, and to 
realize the possibility of making them. 
In this connection you might also 
want to see Arrangement of Kitchen 
Centers. Home Activity Centers is 
written by Ella M. Cushman, is listed 
as Cornell Miscellaneous Bulletin 34, 
and sells for 15 cents to nonresidents 
of New York State. Arrangement of 
Kitchen Centers is by Rose E. Steidl, is 
listed as Cornell Extension Bulletin 
1028, and is 10 cents to nonresidents. 
Both are free to residents and may be 
obtained by writing to Mailing Room, 
Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 


“Engaged couples, young marrieds, 
and many who counsel them asked us 
to prepare Young Couples Make 
Money Work,” says Marion Eberly 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. This 
simply written, 15-page booklet is 
now available without charge from 
Mrs. Marion Stevens Eberly, Director, 
Women’s Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. Perhaps you might 
want to ask for, at the same time, A 
Discussion of Family Money, Our 
Family's Life Insurance, and Striking 
a Happy Balance (a discussion of pro- 
tection against health care costs)— 
also free. 


An interesting study of Decision- 
Making in the Use of Family 
Financial Resources in a Rural 
Pennsylvania Community is_re- 
ported in Bulletin 643 of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, The 
Pennsylvania State University. This 
40-page pamphlet was written by 
Ruth R. Honey, Virginia Britton, and 
Alida S, Hotchkiss. Another helpful 
publication available from the same 
source is Space for Home Launder- 
ing by Cecil P. Sinden and Kathleen 
A. Johnston. Single copies may be 
obtained free from the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, College of Agri- 
culture, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 
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Our Advertisers 
and Exhibitors 








New products, new books, ne 
films, and new teaching aids will } 
on display at the AHEA 51st Anny 
Meeting in Denver. For example, t 
Tennessee Stove Works (Moder 
Maid) has “the gas industry's f 
gas, double built-in oven” with 
infra-red burner in the upper ove 
and a heat control unit in the lowe 
oven that can be set as low as 140° 
The Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co 
pany developed this “Flame Maste 
control and will be demonstrating thi 
new device at its booth. Anoth 
exhibitor, Magic Chef, has a ne 
Glide-a-Matic broiler that glides ¢ 
when the door is opened. Roper 4 
show a rotisserie-broiler that is counte 
height. 

In the sewing and textile field 
White Sewing Machine Company h 
a new “Golden Bobbin” straight stite 
sewing machine, Kenneth Stacy Co 
pany will present a new “shapemake 
product—Veriform “Soft” in 20 color 
Fabrics containing Creslan, the acrili 
fiber of the American Cyanamid Ca 
pany, will be on display and bod 
attendants will explain its uses in meni 
and women’s clothing and in hon 
furnishings. Pelon has its new iron 
Pelomite—a lightweight non-wa 
fabric for use in small detail « 
ready to show home economi 
Chicopee Mills will have Keyback 
exhibit. This is another new int 
facing and underlining fabric. Du Pa 
and Celanese, both missing last 
will be back this year showing th 
products; and Deering, Milliken (B 
fast Cottons and Milliken Wooler 
will be a new exhibitor. 

Although this one-column accot 
barely touches on the many interest 
and informative exhibits, space de 
not permit our telling you about t 
new foods, new books, new laund 
and household equipment and 
wealth of new printed material # 
will be awaiting your examinat 
so we hope you will be there in pei 
to gather the latest information. 


MAKE YOUR 
HOTEL RESERVATION 
FOR DENVER TODAY 








